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An Old Man’s Holiday. 


HE VISITS BOSTON AND ATTENDS THE 
JUBILEE. 


WHAT HE SEES AND RECORDS. 


BY WILLIAM BICKNELL. 


The great Peace Jubilee having been the 
means of my receiving more happiness than 
I anticipated, I wish to breathe it to many of 
the readers of your interesting Commonwealth. 

Receiving an invitation from Joseph F. Paul, 
Esq., of Boston, to make his residence my home 
during the Jubilee, and tendering a season ticket 
for the same, I left Hartford, Me., May 28th, to 
witness the many scenes the city would present 
before the 17th. I found at Mr. Paul’s an old 
lady whom I first saw at a select party in Han- 
over street, sixty-eight years ago, she being then 
twenty years of age. As she clasped the hand 
of her first-born my heart knew a language it 
could not speak. Having left the same town, 
forty-five years ago, to witness the laying of the 
corner-stone of Bunker-hill Monument, when 
Lafayette was the center of attraction amid 
thousands of noted ones, and three years ago to 
witness the ninety-seventh anniversary, and saw, 
among the thousands of loyal ones who helped 
to crush the rebellion, Farragut, who reminded 
me of the old French hero —as both have 
passed away, I could but ask, Who will be able 
to draw a multitude of both sexes that shall out- 
number any assembly that ever met under an 
artificial canopy ?—Granr that it may be the 
receiver of Lee’s sword! 

Among the many interesting scenes [ noticed 
were the following outside of the Coliseum: 
The departure of the Sir Knights of Philadel- 
phia, escorted by the Sir Knights of Boston, at 
the music of Gilmore’s band. The fine appear- 
ance and movement of the men (no doubt rep- 
resenting millions of capital), with their rich 
uniforms, sparkling jewels, splendid banners, 
was a rare treat to many that knew not the 
mystic tie. Soon after I saw a parchment 
pointing to the thirty-second round of that an- 
cient ladder, seen in all parts of the globe where 
man is known, on which stands a son, who, I 
trust, will never dishonor the order. 

At Music Hall I watched the pupils of the 
Public Latin School striving for the yearly 
prize, and saw a grandson bear away the first 
prize for an English essay and one of the sec- 
ond for declamation. 

On the morn of the 234th anniversary of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery I saw in Som- 
erset street) some musicians with stripes on 
their arms, instead of their backs, and learned 
one was Si Smith and another Dan Simpson. 
The former was eighty-three years of age, hav- 
ing blown the pipe seventy-three vears, fifty- 
seven for said company as member, and never 
was blown down. The latter was eighty-two 
years old, having beaten the drum sixty years, 
and Knowing my son had 
Greeley on the brain, I was surprised to see him 
armed with a sword instead of a plowshare. The 
sermon by the Rev. Mr. Brooks at Hollis-street 
church should be in the hands of every soldier. 
Text: “There was war in heaven.” The old 
officers surrendering, and the new officers re- 
ceiving, their commissions at the hand of the 


never was beat. 


Governor, was a well-spent hour. 

I listened to an excellent sermon, previous to 
the communion, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Dr. Mi- 
ner’s colleague, ina Methodist hall, Bromfield 
street. Theme, ‘The simplicity of the religion of 
Christ.” The society are completing one of the 
most splendid churches in New England, on Co- 
lumbus avenue, at a cost of $175,000. The 
ground for their former church in School street 
cost, fifty-four years ago, $18,000, which is now 
worth $300,000, which they rent for stores, thus 
furnishing them with funds to live to do good. 

At the Historical-Genealogicai Society, 18 
Somerset street, [ listened to an interesting es- 
say upon our English ancestors, by T. C. Amory. 
Here many a happy hour can be spent in search 
of ancient lore, the time being noted by a clock, 
standing in a case eight feet high, which has 
marked the tlight of time a hundred years be- 
fore our nation’s birth. Among the many in- 
teresting items, my eye rested upon the follow- 
ing: ‘The first Baptist church in the United 
States was formed by Obediah Homer and eight 
1649, at New Meadow Neck, now 
Barrington, Mass.” 

At the house of Quincy Bicknell, Esq., at 
West Hingham, I was shown many valuable 
ancient documents, remarkable for the untad- 
ing ink and plain writing. Among which was 
an Indian deed, dated March 12, 1662, convey- 
ing land to John Tower, of Hingham. The 
marks of the four Indians were better under- 
Among the relies of 


others, in 


stood than their names. 
the revolution was ‘‘Camp Providence, July 11, 
1777, report of main guard, commanded by 
Lieut. Patten: Received the grand rounds; 
found all well; nothing extraordinary during 
my tour. Officer of the day, Capt. Grant.” 

Through the kindness of my host and his 
amiable wife I was shown many objects of note, 
among which was the oldest meeting-house in 
New England, opened for public worship Jan. 
8, 1002. My eye first noticed the marks of 
the ax on the posts and braces, showing that our 
forefathers ‘‘hewed to the line!” Here a large 
congregation worshipped every Sabbath, 140 
years, without any means provided to warm the 
house. Here I heard a sermon full of interest. 
Text: ‘LT will draw all men unto me.” 

Iwas carried to Nantasket Beach and resi- 
dences long known to fame, in one of which 
dwelt the ancestors of our loved Governor, 
Enoch Lincoln. As I learned the resting-place 
of one of Maine’s honored sons I could but re- 
flect upon the time I listened, with so much in- 
terest,.to the great discussion of the ‘liquor 
question” at the State House between him and 
Dr. Miner, of which T learned much. 

At Music Hall I saw the pupils of the English 
High School contend tor the prize declamations, 
which were of a higher grade than the Latin 
School. greatly 
marred by the smoke, the cry of fire and the 


The closing exercises were 


rush of the timid of both sexes. 

The reception of the French Band at Claren- 
don Hotel, under the escort of the Latin and 
English High School battalion, at the music of 
Gilmore's band, with the cheers of the multi- 
tude and answered by the French, was worthy 
of remembrance. Onthe day the French vis- 
ited the Boston base-ball grounds eight thou- 
sand tickets were sold at fifty cents before 2 
o'clock P.M. Being provided with a seat under 
cover, I could watch (without fear the threatened 


- shower that drove hundreds from their seats) 


the triumph of the Red Stockings of Boston 
over the Athletics of Philadelphia, and the ex- 
pression pictured upon the countenances of 
the ladies at the prospect of a fall of twenty feet, 
where high positions would not ease the pain. 
On board of the boat that conveyed the 
French to Hingham I noticed with delight their 





expressions of joy at the fine prospect, includ- 
ing the forts and surroundings. I learned much 
respecting the different badges worn by the 
French from Lieut. William M. Paul, who 
could converse with them with ease. 

At East Abington, with a former pupil, James 
Gurney, and excellent wife and daughter, I vis- 
ited the Center Abington Cemetery, where I saw 
the last resting-place of many I once knew in 
that beautiful city of the dead. After see- 
ing many other places of note I attended the 
Orthodox church and heard his pastor, in a 
powerful address, call upon the hearer for aid 
to give the colored brethren of the South mental 
food. 

On the morn of the 17th I left my friend at 
the depot and came into the city, with hundreds 
of singers for the Jubilee, in time to see the 
Marine, English and German bands received 
as guests of the city. While the troops were 
marching to Bunker Hill, on the 97th -anniver- 
sary of that battle which was to separate for- 
ever the mother and daughter as one family, I 
could but exclaim, Who, save a GtLmore, could 
land in Boston streets foreign armed soldiers 
to be thrice welcomed by all classes of both 
sexes? May he long live to enjoy his unrivalled 
ambition for good. 

Having heard the Rev. Mr. Hale, in his 
church, preach a never-to-be-forgotten sermon 
while life shall last, upon this theme: ‘‘We 
should enjoy the beauties of this world through 
a knowledge of God,” I was fully prepared to 
visit the Coliseum, and at two o’clock I was 
conveyed in a carriage with Mrs. J. F. Paul 
and daughter to that building, which was to 
embrace with its thousands the most talented 
artists of earth and then carry home with them 
the spirit of love. By the assistance of an 
usher I soon found my seat at letter G, 44, so 
near to the seats reserved for invited guests I 
could have a fair view of all who were pointed 
out to me by those who knewthem. I occupied 
the same seat every afternoon the Coliseum 
was open till the 4th (how many among that 
vast multitude can say as much ?), when f left to 
witness the exercises of the 4th, at Music Hall, 
which was decorated with much taste for the 
occasion. 

I listened with great interest to the voluntary 
on the ‘“‘big organ,” the praver of Dr. Blagden 
—including an earnest petition in behalf of the 
young man that was to read—the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence by Edward Bick- 
nell, a grandson, who enters Harvard this fall, 
the Metropolitan Band, and the oration by 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Esq., all worthy 
of the day and place. 

The great shower at 4 o’clock placed a veto 
upon my anticipated happiness in seeing the 
balloon and fireworks. 

By direction of members of the French, I 
learned where the Irish band was to cross Tre- 
montstreet. The dense crowd, the long proces- 
sion with their beautiful badges and splendid 
banners, and the warm reception received all 
along the route, should make every son of Old 
Ireland feel proud of Boston. 

After seeing so many of note whom I knew 
only by reputation; such heavenly strains of 
music; sucha vast building, every way calculat- 
ed to enhance one’s happiness, containing so 
many thousands, day and evening, where so lit- 
tle force was required to keep the peace, I 
could but believe that Boston was the ‘‘hub” 
of the universe, where every noble, grand and 
sublime idea could soar far above the scorn and 
sneers of the selfish souls who could only act 
where money is the mainspring of action. 

After having attended the Coliseum sixteen 
days and six evenings, including two balls, on 
the 5th I went on board of a boat thronged 
with passengers for Portland, on their return 
homeward. Never was there a more beautiful 
evening, and in the midst of some extra singing, 
including ‘‘Home, Sweet, Sweet Home,” the 
skies were illuminated in all the colors of the 
rainbow by fireworks from Boston, Salem, 
Marblehead, and five other places. Oh, what a 
sublime scene as we were to part, to meet no 
more on earth! 

On the 6th I arrived home, full of faith that 
I shall be a better man for the lessons I learned 
at the Great Peace Jubilee! 
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A HINT FOR NEW ENGLAND VILLAGERS. 


One Saturday night, when the wind was blowing, 
And rain was dashing against the panes, 
A drove of boys huddled into the postoftice, 
That very nice loafing-place when it rains. 
A jolly old fellow is Uncle Samuel; 
He cares not if floors are browned with stains, 
Nor turns up his nose as if he could smell you 
all; 
Oh, what a nice smoking-place when it rains! 
One Saturday night, when the wind was blowing, 
And rain was washing the window-panes, 
Some crest-fallen boys slunk out of the post- 
oftice, 
Shrugging their shoulders like jilted swains. 
A partial old muff is our Uncle Samuel; 
He cares not for boys who live in the lanes, 
But lets the men all loaf in the postoffice ; 
Oh, what a nice smoking-place when it rains! 
One Saturday night, when the wind was blowing, 
And rain was swashing against the panes, 
When ne'er a smoker was left in the postoffice, 
A jews-harp breathed forth its solemn strains. 
They seemed like a dirge played for joys de- 
parted— 
Pensively played with sorrowful pains— 
By some poor wight almost broken-hearted, 
Seeking sad solace in musical strains. 
And I thought, as they echoed thro’ the building, 
‘Better the jews-harp’s most doleful refrains 
Than clouds of tobacco-smoke in the postoffice, 
That very nice loafing-place when it rains!” 
M. R. W. 





The Jubilee. 
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BY NELLIE A. PIERSON. 


‘(et ready for the Jubilee! 
Hurrah! Hurrah !” 


This might have been sung with peculiar ap- 
propriateness a short time since, when the 
minds of the people were all agog with excite- 
ment in view of the wonderful event which has 
just transpired, and when the minds of people, 
especially the musical world, were thoroughly 
absorbed and engrossed with the proceedings of 
that truly mammoth undertaking. Now that it 
it no longer a prospective event of the future, 
but has become a thing of the past, and as the 
excitement in regard to it has in a measure sub- 
sided, let us sit down calmly and see if we can- 
not learn something of interest in regard to ju- 
bilees as they were known in former times. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis we read that 
Lamech had two wives, Adah and Zillah, and 
that Adah had two sons, Jabal and Jubal, and 





that Jabal was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and the organ. He was the first musi- 
cian of which we have any account, and proba- 
bly the first that ever lived. He invented the 
lyre and the shepherd’s pipe, and from his name 
comes our word ‘‘Jubilee.” 

In olden times, under the old Levitical law, 
the observance of a great many feasts or festi- 
vals was enjoined, and each of these festivals 
was designed to commemorate some remarkable 
event of God’s providence. The special provi- 
dence which the jubilee feast commemorated 
was the deliverance of the Jews out of the 
land of Egypt. Immediately preceding this 
was the Feast of the Atonement. Sacrifices 
were made daily, and even hourly, in those 
days for private and personal sins, but on 
the day of the Feast of the Atonement a great 
general sacrifice was made for the sins of all 
the people from oldest to youngest, from high- 
est to lowest, in the holy of holies, by the great 
high-priest of the nation. This sacrifice was one 
of most awful solemnity and grandeur. By 
it the guilt and sin of the whole world were sup- 
posed to be atoned for. This festival took place 
on the tenth day of the seventh month of the 
sacred year, which was the month Tisri, or 
Ethanim; and as this occurred the day before 
the jubilee feast commenced, the evening of the 
day of the atonement was the time for ushering 
in and heralding the jubilee. This was done 
with great pompand splendor. Probably all the 
musical instruments known at that time were 
brought into requisition, but the most impor- 
tant one of all was the trumpet. It is supposed 
by some to have been made from the horns of 
rams, while by others it is thought that the trum- 
pets which advertised the return of the Jewish 
festivals, or foretold the approach of war, were 
made of silver, and on such occasions were 
used only by the priests. But of whatever 
made, or by whomsoever used, we know that 
the trumpet played the most important part in 
heralding the jubilee, and that all the great de- 
monstrations of religious enthusiasm and joy 
were accompanied by the sound of it. 

The jubilee was the most peculiar and re- 
markable of all the Jewish feasts. Some of 
them lasted only one day; others a limited 
number of days; but this continued a whole 
year. Hence it was called the ‘‘Year of Jubi- 
lee.” Most, if not all, of the other feasts oc- 
curred annually. This occurred only once in 
fifty years. Under the old Mosaic code not 
only was every seventh day set apart as a time of 
rest, but every seventh year; and every seven 
times the seventh year, or fiftieth year (from 
the Scriptural account it is difficult to tell 
which), was the year of Jubilee. All the land 
remained untilled. Whatever grew of its own 
accord was not allowed to be reaped and sold; 
if reaped at all it must be given to the poor. 
If any debt was unpaid at this time it was fully 
remitted. All real estate, whether bought or in- 
herited, was refunded to the original proprietors, 
if living; if not, was returned to their immedi- 
ate descendants. But the most conspicuous 
feature of the whole festivity, and that which 
was looked forward to with the most delight and 
rapture, was that all those held in bondage were 
released from the chains of slavery and re- 
turned to their former owners; all servants, 
whether bond or hired, returned home to their 
own families. So we see that the jubilee of an- 
cient times might have been very appropriately 
and preéminently styled a peace festival, The 
observance of these feasts was not a fundamen- 
tal law of God, to be commemorated throughout 
all ages in remembrance of Him, but was mere- 
ly an appointment of the Levitical law, and 
when the law was abolished of course the ob- 
servance of those feasts became extinct. This 
continued to be celebrated until the time of 
the Babylonish captivity, which commenced 558 
B.C. 

We cannot here enter into all the details of 
this remarkable festival, but we know that eve- 
rything connected with it was emblematical 
and had atypical importance. Writers of sa- 
cred song have often made allusion to it, and, 
with a knowledge of the manner in which it 
was observed under the old Jewish dispensation, 
the language of many of these hymns has a 
marked significance. One of these, familiar to 
almost every one, commencing, ‘‘Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow!” can be fully appreciated, we 
think, only by those who are familiar with the 
history of the Scriptural jubilee. 

In more modern times the word ‘‘jubilee” has 
been used in a very different sense. It has 
been applied to the year in which an imposing 
and solemn ceremony is performed in the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome. 
All such as desired a full indulgence for their 
sins could procure it by visiting these churches 
at this time. The first jubilee of this kind was 
inaugurated in the year 1300 by Boniface VIII., 
who was the reigning pope at that time, and it was 
to take place only once in every hundred years. 
But so large were the pecuniary profits accruing 
from the first one, that, in 1343, Clement VI. 
curtailed the number of years to fifty. Again 
it was diminished in 1389 to a period of thirty- 
three, or, as some say, thirty-five years, by Urban 
VI. Still again in 1475 it was reduced by Paul 
II. to the space of twenty-five years, and the 
custom of observing it once in twenty-five years 
continues till this day, the last one occurring in 
1850. Visiting these two churches in person is 
no longer an essential condition, certain acts of 
penance and supererogation being substituted 
for it. 

A jubilee was usually held when a new pope 
was established on the throne, after which the 
pope granted them when he pleased. Some- 
times the holding of them was granted as a spe- 
cial favor. Boniface IX. allowed such a per- 
mission to the monks of Canterbury, who held 
a jubilee every fifty years, at which time people 
came more or less from all parts of the world 
to visit the tomb of Thomas a-Becket. 

The fiftieth birthday of Edward ITI., king of 
England, which occurred in the year 1362, was 
at his own request celebrated as a jubilee. All 
prisoners were set free, all ordinary offences 
pardoned, many oppressive laws were repealed, 
better ones substituted in their place, and many 
favors were conferred upon the people which 
before had been wholly unknown to them, and 
which under other circumstances would have 
been perfectly inadmissible. 


The World is What We Make It. 

At the outset in life we find everything ar- 
ranged without our consent. Even our own ex- 
istence is involuntary, and all its conditions be- 
yond our pale. For years we are at the mercy 
of those about us, and come up, or are brought 
up, as the case may be. This has a wonderful 
influence upon our future, but the key is in our 
native elements and proclivities. We are gay 
or sad, hopeful or despondent, cautious or reck- 
less, by temperament. Severe or lax morality 
is in our roots, and unfolds with every stage of 





.our advance. Education, circumstances and 
strong affection are powerful levers, and some- 
times train distorted vines, and give them a right 
direction, but after all the type is within, and in 
genuine characters is sooner or later evolved. 
There are special seeds which are irrepressible, 
and spite of surroundings, poverty, threats, even, 
they fructify, and stand out in bold relief. It is 
so with artists and inventors of every descrip- 
tion. How they improvise material, and are 
as ingenious in their processes as results! The 
interior force is superior to external obstacles. 
Embryotic ministers and lawyers exhort and ar- 
gue amid sundry chairs which are filled with 
an imaginary audience. Father Taylor was a 
native diamond, and no crucible could have 
made him very different from what hewas. He 
overcame almost insuperable barriers, and like 
a wild torrent carved his own channel. Where 
there is a dash of genius rules are mere gossa- 
mer which a breath can dissipate. 

Actors gravitate toward the stage regardless 
of wealth and rank. It is their mode of ex- 
pression. Physicians descend in a straight line, 
and find their groove already prepared; musi- 
cians are early prodigies, to the manor born. 

We often think people are tame, clannish, and 
have no mind of their own—but a closer inquiry 
reveals individuality in every soul, however 
cramped and hedged. But for this the whole 
aspect of society would be changed, and our 
species would become automata. Infants have 
preferences for localities, persons and things, 
which continue with their ascending scale. 
They have resources, too, of theirown. Some 
will amuse themselves for hours with a bit of 
paper, fine thread or a spool, while others must 
be shown objects to attract their attention. One 
is comparatively happy with nothing, and the 
second cannot be pleased however ample the 
store. Itis very similar with those of larger 
growth. 

Creation is a vale of tears, immense play- 
ground or continuous school, just as we chance 
to interpret the same, andat certain epochs it may 
be all three. Without debate, grant all the he- 
reditary difficulties, and the subsequent sorrow, 
disappointment, penury, agony. How shall 
we meet such, separately or collectively? We 
must either make the best or the worst of them 
—increase or diminish their violence by our 
tact of acceptance. Our own minds awry, we 
introduce pandemonium where the confusion 
and struggle was out of proportion before. But 
a sunny spirit projects its rays to every peak, 
and alters the entire aspect. There is sanctifi- 
cation and meaning, too—we glean capital out 
of woe. If our houses are burned, goods de- 
stroyed, limbs broken, health shipwrecked, we 
are so astonished by sympathy, offers of aid, 
tender care and impromptu friends, that bitter- 
ness is overlaid by the gush of human kindness. 
We are deeply touched, and come to feel that 
we could not afford to have lost such experi- 
ence. 

But great crises aside, which often bring ex- 
traordinary fortitude, how shall we checkmate 
the every-day perplexities which beset us on 
every side? Only by will, trust and earnest 
desire to glean the lesson and the good which 
may be elicited by giving a happy turn to what 
seems to most interfere with our plans. The 
occasions are incessant, and we shall either be 
in a steam-bath from vexation, or we must use 
it as baptism, though in advance of usual times. 

There is a brilliant orb, clear sky and invigo- 
rating air, which have marvellous properties in 
dispelling domestic clouds. We must try and 
bottle them up in various senses, and so have 
an antidote for sudden attacks of ennui, doubt, 
and those undue strains which shake our best 
resolutions. The intention right, and the cour- 
age firm, we shall always be helped out of what- 
ever may befall us. We shall learn the fact, 
however in the dark about the manner.  ILere 
the infinite doves not explain. Why pray too 
closely ? 





Slackened Reins. 

For long months a steady strain has taxed 
community and every citizen thereof. One ex- 
citement followed another till it culminated in 
the congress of harmony. ‘That over, together 
with the exhibitions of the schools, tired nature 
could bear no more, and the stampede was out- 
ward. Some, with an unparalleled rush, betook 
themselves across the Atlantic to new and fa- 
miliar spots. The convenient railway accom- 
modation has converted St. John’s into a favor- 
ite retreat, and just now that is @ la mode. 
Iceland, we are told, has swept into the circle 
of tourists, and will vie, for awhile, with Yo- 
semite. The people have literally become hun- 
ters, and are on the gui vive for novelty and 
“fresh fields.” The mountains are a perpetual 
Mecca, and thither stray hundreds and thou- 
sands. Theirs is a grandeur which never grows 
less, and fashion pales before their sublime sim- 
snow-wreaths crown their summits, 
a transcendant kaleido- 
scope. Lakes attract another set, and mirror 
their treasures as in finest plate-glass. Others 
are fascinated by the ocean with its foamy 
crets, and plunge, float and gambol therein ad 
libitum. Antics upon the ice are supplanted by 
superhuman prowess under the briny surface. 
What a medley is presented, from the tiny infant 
to stalwart men and women! What a commotion 
for the scaly native proprietors; a real innova- 
tion! Quiet farm-houses are eagerly sought, 
and girls and boysturned out to pasture. Add- 
ed life flows into many a little village, and very 
soon dress and equipage are as much in order as 
frocks and carts. Hay, children and animals 
are in strictest unison, and combine charming 
domestic pictures. The amateur botanist peers 
into spots unseen by less educated eyes. Con- 
genial partners stroll off for a walk, and the 
lame and feeble are shaded under atree. Many 
a song is sung and poem read, while mirth and 
freedom make the welkin ring. 

Wherever there is fine scenery experts may 
be scen sketching for future use, and warming 
their imagination at natural fonts. How close 
the alliance! how inwrought they become with 
the delicacy, pathos and magnificence which 
surroundsthem! What a love-feast itis! There 
is something akin to response in plant, rock, 
mineral. All poetic souls talk with their flowers. 

Daily may be seen knots of well-clothed peo- 
ple bound for some sylvan grove, where they 
can relax the wiry cords which have so em- 
phatically bound them. What a revelation to 
many conversant only with brick and mortar! 
What a physical relief from close quarters and 
oppressive labor! Here is a couple who will 
indulge in a double car-ride; and there a few 
who can barely take a five-cent sail on the pond. 
They all do what they can, and extract an ex- 
hilaration unknown to many more independent. 

Private picnics are improvised by thoughtful 
people for schools, institutions, and the like. 
How grateful this bond of brotherhood! It is 


plicity ; 
and the shadows are 





much, if we can do no more, to sit down on 


door-step and enjoy a long-coveted book. That 
is cordial indeed, and breaks monotony. The 
least thing out of the common course is a di- 
version, and alters our currents. A spicy play 
rolls fatigue away and summons rainbows into 
our atmosphere. Camp-meeting to the sympa- 
thizer is an open gate to glory, and a period of 
exaltation. We cannot circumscribe; each feels 
his needs, and casts his harness as best he can. 
Even if hands are tied, there is a foraging pro- 
cess in the mind which bears us away on ea- 
gle’s wings, and we gather what other eyes than 
ours see not. In dreams we go hither and yon, 
and only angels can track our course. We 
glean sights, sounds, perfumes and gliinpses, 
which repay for hard lines below. We light 
our torch, return with oil in our flasks, and so 
invigorated that we are more than equal to 
grievous burdens. We have tasted. celestial 
nectar, true manna. How our tables are turned, 
and perhaps only a few moments have elapsed! 
Our Father can compass all things. He puts a 
girdle about us, and not one stands outside. 





All mine is thine, saith the Holy One. Rest 
awhile, and I will give you peace. 
MINOR MATTERS. 
A Compe.ete Success.—In Cincinnati the 


public library has been open on Sundays for 
sixteen months, and although the innovation 
met with vigorous opposition when it was. pro- 
posed the results have been such that a most 
favorable public opinion has been formed in re- 
gard to the propriety of the measure. The 
librarian reports that the attendance has been 
large, and mentions as a noteworthy fact that 
many of that class of young men who have 
been in the habit of strolling around the streets 
ou Sunday, or spending the day in a less profit- 
able manner, are now habitual frequenters of 
the library on that day. The deportment of 
readers on Sundays has been unexceptionable, 
and the rooms have been as still and orderly as 
on week days. ‘The reading-rooms of. the prin- 
cipal libraries in Philadelphia and St. Louis are 
now opened on Sundays.—Philadelphia City 
Item. 


Frenci TReacnery.—A story comes from 
France about Bazaine that has painful interest, 
and which, if told before in the United States, 
has extaped our notice. It will be recalled that 
Bazaine married the niece of Pedrassa, elected 
President of Mexico in 1828, Miss de la Pena. 
The Emperor Maximilian wished to make the 
bride a present; so he placed in the bridal bas- 
ket a deed for a splendid palace in Mexico, 
which was formerly used for the French Em- 
bassy. Maximilian told Bazaine that if he 
left Mexico and wanted to get rid of the 
house, he should be allowed 700,000 francs 
or $140,000 for it. The Marshal left the 
country, but it is said refused to take this 
money, although it was tendered him = Sub- 
sequently Lopez, betrayed Maximilian 
to Pepe Renion for Juarez, received this house 
as the price of his treachery. No wonder that 
the Mexicans now call this building ‘‘the house 
of blood.” 


who 


REDUCTION OF THE Dest. — Mr. Edward 
Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in his 
last monthly report, presents a tabular exhibit 
of the reduction of the national debt from 
March Ist, 1869, to June Ist, 1872. At the for- 
mer date the debt less cash in the Treasury 
was $2,525,463,260 O1, with a monthly interest 
charge of $10,532,462 50. At the latter date 
the debt less cash in the Treasury was $2,193,- 
517,378 94, with a monthly interest charge of 
$8,698,919 25; showing a reduction of $331,- 
945,881 07 in the principal of the debt, and of 
$1,833,542 25 in the monthly interest charge, or 
$22,002,519 of decrease in annual interest. Dur- 
ing this period there has been a large tax reduc- 
tion in both internal revenue and custom duties. 
And yet the Greeleyites and the Democrats 
would have the people think that the fiscal man- 
agement of the government is in very incompe- 
tent hands, and that Horace Greeley, that emi- 
nent financier, is just the man to take charge of 
its affairs and set things straight. ‘The people 
are not quite ready for any such conclusion. 


THe GENEVA CONFRERES FROM AMERICA.— 
The Geneva correspondent of a London paper, 
describing the representatives of America before 
the arbitration, says any one who saw Bancroft 
Davis walking down Broadway would certainly 
take him for a ‘“‘Britisher” who had run over to 
see the States, for he has the physique and dress, 
even the way of talking, of a Yorkshireman 
rather than a New Englander. Mr. Davis’s ap- 
pearance, the correspondent says, ‘‘shows traces | 
of the labor and anxiety entailed by the prepa- 
ration of the case, and of the suspense and 
heart-burning caused by the threatened failure of 
the treaty”! ‘‘There can be no manner of doubt 
what quarter of the globe Mr. Evarts hails from. 





Indeed,” he continues, ‘‘if I may say it without | 
offense, Mr. Evarts looks like a handsome edi- | 
tian of the caricatures in Punch of the typical | 
Yankee; but though it is a type to which we) 
are not accustomed in England, there is great | 
evidence of power in the high, broad forehead ; 
and there is a terrible penetration in the pierc- | 
ing cold-blue eyes, deep-set beneath the over- | 


hanging brows.” | 


Nivsson’s Marriace.—A recent cable despatch | 
announcing that Nilsson is about to be married | 
is confirmed by a letter from the fair singer her- 
self, received by a friend in New York, in which | 
she writes that she is to be married to M. Au-'! 
guste Rouzaud in London the last week in July. 
M. Rouzaud is a French gentleman, about thir- , 
ty-six years of age, and is a stock broker now 
residing in Paris. Miss Nilsson first met M. | 
Rouzaud in Paris, when she went to that city | 
some seven years since to begin her brilliant | 


ws | 
Since that 


career as the ‘‘queen.of song.” | 


time they have been devotedly attached to each | 
| 
other. 


at which time Miss Nilsson gave him the prom- | 
ise of her hand and _ heart. 
Frenchman returned to his native land over- 
joyed. This union is founded on love alone. 
M. Rouzaud is by no means a wealthy man, his 
property having been impaired by the late war. 
Miss Nilsson has had many offers of marriage 
from titled noblemen and from most wealthy 
gentlemen, both in this country and in Europe ; 
but to all she has turned a deaf ear. Other pri- 
vate letters, received in New York by friends 
of Miss Nilsson, state that this wedding will be 
one of the grandest and most brilliant that has 
taken place on the continent for many years. 
The bridal pair intend to sojourn in Switzer- 
land during their honeymoon, and Miss Nilsson 
will reappear on the operatic stage in Russia in 
September next. Nothwithstanding her legions 
of European admirers Miss Nilsson seems most 
anxious of meeting those to whom she became 
devotedly attached while in this country. She 
has already forwarded earnest invitations for 
them to be present at the marriage. 


The delighted | 








foot by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, and others, in 
1871, to procure the passage of a law requiring 
railroad companies leading out of Boston to run 


cheap trains, morning and night, for the accom- 


modation of workingmen, after encountering 


great opposition from the railroad interest, was 


carried through during the last session of the 
The principal arguments brought 


Legislature. 
to bear against the measure were that the sepa- 
ration of classes in public travel was contrary 
to the spirit of our government; that the Amer- 
ican workman would never sacrifice his dignity 
by riding in such trains were they offered to 
him; and that the railroad corporations would 


resent the attempt at coercion by furnishing for 


the cheap trains cattle-cars or other accommo- 


dations unfit for human beings, besides inventing 


some contemptuous epithet therefor which would 


effectually deter all classes from availing them- 
selves thereof. These objections failed to have 
weight with the Legislature, and a bill was passed 


providing fur cheap trains on the railroads with- 
ina radius of fifteen miles from Boston on com- 
pliance with certain preliminaries, such as the 
signing of a certain number of names to requests 
for their establishment. The necessary meas- 
ures are taking to carry this law into effect; 


and if the railruad companies enter into the 


matter in a lineral spirit there can be little 
doubt that the result will be highly beneficial to 


their interests as well as to those of the people 
The low rates of tare fixed 


who use the trains. 
by law apply only to holders of season-tickets, 
and all single passages on the cheap trains must 
be paid for at the usual rates, unless the corpo- 
ration otherwise Therefore 
any railroad by the members of families induced 


elect. 


to settle on its line, other than the holders of 


season-tickets, would be paid for at usual rates. 
In Kaglaad the advantages resulting to railroad 


companies from offering cheap rates to regular 


passengers appear to be better understood than 
in this Country. Taere sucha policy has always 
proved exceeliagly remunerative. It is not so 
much the money received from those who avail 
themselves of reduced fares that yields the 
profit, as the extra business, paying full rates, 
which naturally follows the building up of towns 
on railroad lines where liberal inducements are 
offered the working population to exchange the 
stifling atmosphere of tenement houses for 
homes in the pure air of the country. The re- 
sults of the experiment will be watched with 
interest elsewhere. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Williams & Co, have the Chatterbox for July. 
Itis unusually well tilled. 

Every Saturday has a preponderance of stories this 
week, which is appropriate tur vacation days. 

The Petersons have printed in paper covers St. Pat 
rick’s Ere, by Charles Lever.—Lee & Shepard sell it. 

American Homes, for July, includes the instructive, 
the entertaining and the amusing in proper propor- 
tions. Itis a good family magazine.—Boston, C. H. 
Taylor & Co, 

Unclaimed is the name of another “story of English 
life.” by an English woman. Loring publisher. 


didn’t ran smooth, and makes a desirable summer’s- 
day story. 

The Harpers have issued in their neat and compact 
form another of Miss Mulock’s works, 4 Brave Lady, 
of their family library edition of this author’s works. 
It is one of the best of her stories, profusely illus- 
trated.—A.Williams & Co. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have printed Julia Kava- 
nagh’s story, Sybil’s Second Love, in tasteful form, as a 
library volume. The author’s qualities show con- 
spicuously in the work, and will please family read- 
ers Without exception.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

The Harpers have presented in boards and taste- 
fully Anthony Trollope’s new novel, Fhe Golden, Lion 
of Grandpere, which is profusely and well illustrated. 
It is a love-story of power and pathos, and will greatly 
interest from title-page to finis.—A. William. & Co. 
have it. 

Nothing can be handsom:r than the new illaste:t ed 
edition of Cooper’s novels which Appleton & Co. ar: 
now publishing as serials. 
received is The Pathfinder, and in print and drawings 
itis a model of book-making. All lovers of Cooper's 
works will be pleased at this tasteful edition, and it 
will not be strange if a.new generation of readers 
make the acquaintance of the author through this at- 
tractive presentation of his works.—Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. have the series. 

“Nelson Cross, counsellor-at-law,” has compiled a 
thick pamphlet entitled The Modern Ulysses i LL. D.: 
His Political Record, which may be regarded as the 
first of the long series of political engineery which is 
to aid the election of Horace Greeley to the Presi- 
dency. It gathers up and reiterates all the charges 
against Gen. Grant which have been current in the op- 
position journals for the last year, with rather a pre- 
tentious dignity of statement; but it is none the less 
a purely electioneering document.—New York, J. S. 
Redfield, Boston, New England News Co. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published another 
of the Erckmann-Chatrian stories, entitled A Miller’s 
Story of the War.or the Plebiscite. which has to do 
chiefly with the downfallof the late French empire, and 
with the chicanery, rottenness and corruption gen- 
erally of the ruling elass that preceded it. It is fresh 
and readable, like all these authors’ works. and goes 
directly to the moral which it imparts, throwing a flood 


| of light on the social and political condition of the 


mass Of the people who were made the victims of the 
ambitious emperor's designs. Itis a story which will 
last. and be as fascinating as the campaigus of the 
greater Napoleon. 

Healthy Houses (veprinted by Appleton & Co.) is a 


hand-book to the history, defects and remedies of 


drainage, ventilation, warming, and kindred subjects, 
with estimites of the best systems in use, which is 
just now attracting attention in England, and which 
of course does not wholly apply to the American sys- 
tem of house-building. Its author is William Eassie, 
civil engineer, and he talks with much sense. Itisa 
fact that the best butlders in Boston have long since 


| discarded some of the prominent defects in sewerage, 


water-closeting. &c.. which, with British tenacity, 
still obtain abroad, and are mentioned herein. Nev- 
ertheless the suggestions made are worthy of close 
thought.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

The Teacher makes a slightly tardy appearance, but 
itis so good as to quite cover its wantof promptness. 
It opens with a few coruseations of intellect, that per- 
haps might be called thoughts, concerning the study 
of history, and continues with a paper on English 
grammar, thatebronic nightmare of educational fac- 


During Miss Nilsson’s tour in America | nities at the present time. A -tory by Mrs. H. K. Pot- 


M. Rouzaud made a brief visit to this country, | win opens in this number and promises well. The 
report of the annual meeting of New England Super- 
| intendents treats well the subject of Free text-books 


for free sehools.” lo this number is given the pro- 


| — for the meeting of the National Educational 


Assvciation in this city on tae 7th, sth aud 9th proxi- 
mo. 


The American Educational Monthly, for July, par- 
takes somewhat of the character of hash, however 
It+ first article pertains to the 
and ite 


good the ingredients. 
architectural construction of schoolhou-es. 
second. asin the Teacher, concerns colloquial gram- 
matical constructions. There is a good paper on 


‘Oceanic Circulation,” especially grateful to the feel- 


all use of 


It is 
a pleasant little tale of how the course of true love 


The second that we have | 


Palestine or London? 
THE RADICALS WANT A “HOME EX- 
PLORATION” FIRST. 


CONSERVATISM AND — ,TABLLITY SHOCK - 
2D. 


BY M. D. CONWAY. 


{From the Toledo Jndex.] 

The impudence of London radicals is getting 
to be intolerable. No set of respectable and 
pious people who gather comfortably together 
to discuss some nice little project of their own 
can be sure that this huge, roaring metropolis 
will not send some huge, rearing representative 
of it to throw a bomb-shell among them. The 
Royal Institution, for instanee, is an eminently 
quiet and respectable place, even aristocratic, and 
it never had a more aristocratic assembly than 
met there a few evenings ago, on occasion of the 
annual meeting of the association for the explor- 
ation of Palestine. The bland and deeply-reli- 
gious Archbishop of York never looked more 
genial and happy than when he took the chair on 
this occasion; and the faces of other eminent 
prelates and personages, though clouded momen- 
tarily by allusions made in the secretary's report 
to the demise of Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Dr. N. McLeod, brightened again as the same 
functionary proceeded to state that their receipts 
during the year had amounted to the snug sum 
of £2,359 9s. 3d., and that their financial posi- 
tion was ‘‘satisfactory.” A half-dozen eminent 
personages were declared to be digging away at 
Ramleh and Jerusalem, with good hope that 
something new would turn up there which would 
be for the edification of Christians throughout 
the world. His Grace of York made the neat- 
est of speeches, in which he stated that, during 
the five years in which the association had ex- 
isted, nearly twenty thousand pounds had been 
devoted to its object of making discoveries in 
Palestine, and that this country, which had al- 
ready the pride and honor of having done more 
than any other to circulate the Bible, would no 
doubt add to that honor the services it was mak- 
ing in exploring the land of the Bible. Viscount 
Ossington moved a resolution to the effect that 
the meeting pledged itself to carry on the explor- 
ation of Palestine, and the resolution was sec- 
onded and supported by Mr. Macgregor, a con- 
verted descendent of Rob Roy, and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M. P., the old enemy of the North 
and supporter of slavery, who grinds out his 
words distressingly even when he is happy, as 
he always is when he is directly or indirecly ad- 
ministering pious pokes into the ribs of the Jews, 
or other pagans. It is rumored that, whenever 
Mr. B. Hope hears that the missionaries have 
burnt a Chinese or other village, because they 
will not listen to the gospel, he sends to the 
Church Missionary Society another thousand 
pounds. He has indeed established of himself a 
little missionary breeding-school at Canterbury. 

But when Hope was through, and all was fe- 
licitous in the meeting I am describing, there 
arose a singular-looking fellow—one in whose 
face was blended the characteristics of laborer 
and thinker—whose brow was all clouded and 
the lightning already beginning to dartle about 
his eyes. “Mr. Chairman,” he thunders out— 
and at these words the assembly grows pale. 
Who can this be who says plain ‘Mr. Chair- 
man,” as if he were in a workingman’s club, 
instead of saying ‘‘My Lord!” and bowing low 
to His Grace the Archbishop of the second See 
in age and power in Great Britain? ‘*Who is 
it?” ‘“‘Name?” So cry a dozen voices at once. 
The Archbishop sweetly (he is about the next 
sweetest man in England to Earl Granville— 
Granville being next sweetest to Bishop Wilber- 
force, better known as Saponaceous Sam) says 
“Will the gentleman be so ” Mooney !” 
cries the man, who seemed at first to be hurling 
an epithet at His Grace, but added, to the gen- 
eral relief—‘‘My name is Thomas Mooney. I 
rise,” quoth Mooney, ‘‘to move an amendment 
to the resolution before the meeting. Ido so 
because this meeting is laboring under a gross 
delusion.” Oh, but this was horrible! Just 
fancy an archbishop laboring under a gross de- 
lusion, or any of their lordships present—not to 
speak of Mr. Beresford Hope—being connected 
with anything so vulgar as a gross delusion! 
All waited breathlessly for the next words of 
Mooney; nobody could faintly dream what he 
was driving at. “Instead of going all over the 
world,” cries the orator, ‘‘to find ruins, it is the 
duty of every man here to be trying to relieve 
the ignorance, misery and destitution all around 
him in London.” (lLlere there was a burst of 
laughter. Mooney was suspected of getting off 
a joke; but he was terribly serious, and the 
laughter of the aristocratic assembly only added 
to the tragical depth of his voice.) ‘After you 
have recovered Palestine you will only have 
an elephant on your hands, and after having 
disturbed and alarmed the people of that region 
and dug up Solomon's temple you will not have 
added a whit to anybody's information on any 
subject of the slightest importance to mankind. 
I call upon you to consider that, beyond all 
other cities of the earth, London is the city of 
ruins. And [ beg to move the following amend- 
ment: That, while we acknowledge the im- 
portance, in a historical sense, of the explora- 
tion of Jewish ruins in Palestine, there appear to 
this meeting ruips.of another kind—Christian ru- 
ins, shounien" the city of London, which more 
pressingly demand the exploration and attention 
of the thoughtful Christian—ruins of humanity, 
enwrapped in squalor, poverty, ignorance, vice, 
crime, covering at least one-third of the entire 
population of London.” 

When Mooney had got through this there 
was a perfect roar of laughter; but the laughter 
suddenly stopped, and the pious faces were 
flushed with anger. Mooney was about to speak 
further, but a din of voices interrupted him, 
and it was some minutes before the meeting grew 
calm, even though the disturber had taken his 
seat. Then His Grace, the Archbishop, with a 
very nervous look and voice, said: ‘* The 
amendment is not seconded; and if it were, I 
should rule ‘it is not competent,’ and refuse to 
put it to the meeting.” This remark was a sig- 
nal for cheers. ‘‘I deny,” said His Grace, ‘I 
deny with the utmost powers of my voice, that 
this society has diminished or abated by one sin- 
gle shilling the efforts made by other philan- 
thropic movements.” Here followed loud cheers, 
and the original resolution was passed with only 
one dissenting voice. 

Nevertheless that one voice comes from a re- 
gion where there are many voices—voices that 
daily curse every priest or prelate in England, 
who leave for their lips nothing but curses. It 
may be in a sophistical sense that the Palestine 
Exploration Society has not directly abated phi- 
lanthropic endeavor at home; but it is certainly 
true that, if these church-besotted prelates and 
noblemen devoted one-half the effort they put 
forth in distant lands to the rescue of the 
wretched of London, the vice and = despair 
around them would be sensibly diminished. If. 
the twenty thousand pounds which this associa- 
tion has devoted to digging about Jerusalem had 
been devoted to the exploration of Bethnal 
Green, there would have been revelations not so 
antiquarian, perhaps, as the Moabite Stone (the 
net result of their five years thus far), but start- 
| ling enough to show the moral littleness of these 
pious idlers on large salaries, in whose interest 
| these exploration movements are got up.  Not- 
withstanding the laughter and the cheers amid 
which Mr. Thomas Mooney was suppressed, the 
' grand folk were exceedingly annoyed by the in- 
| cident to which I have reterred, and went off 
| 








| soon after with moody looks. They had wit- 
nessed one more isolated omen of the many 
they know to be just beneath the horizon, ready 
to overwhelm their sky at a not inconceivably 
distant period. 


| 
| 


ings at this season when one does love to read about | 
currents and cool waters. It closes with remarks on | 


is done by those who ‘‘earry ruins to ruins. 


According to Emerson most of our travelling 


” 


the tate decision in New York concerning Bible-read- 


ing in school; which decision it as heartily upholds as 
It is 
good to look at both sides of the matter, and the Ed- 


the Teacher discountenanced and abjured it. 
ucational seems to have the fair and right view. 


He excepts, especially, the scientific explorers, 
for human knowledge traveis on their legs. 
The society for exploring Palestine obtains 
money, and gets government aid, on the ground 
of science; but it is a great humbug. - There 





Cueap Rawroap Trains.—The plan set on 


Messrs. Newton & Co., Boston, have published a 
little work called Lessons for Children about Them- 
selves, which promises to be of interest and even value 
to every family. It is designed to im part in a simple 
manner knowledge to the young about themselves. 
Part I. treats of the body, and is adapted to children 
under fourteen years of age. The author, Alonzo E. 
Newton, is an observing and conscientious man, and 
was lately superintendent of schools in Washington, 
D.C. He has made this treatise of unusual interest 
by associating with the information it contains pleas- 
ant remark and poetical contribution, as well as ap- 
propriate illustration. We commend the work to all 
parents and teachers, 





are hundreds of places in which science is far 
more interested than in Palestine. 
is made up of the clergy, who wish to impress 
on the people that every old stone they find or 
manufacture with an inscription on it is another 
confirmation of the divine authority of the 
Bible. 
of science, are indeed concerned in the asso- 
ciation; but it is because it gives them advan- 
tages for other purposes—those of philological 
investigation in the East. The money mainly 
goes for the basest bibliolatry. 


The society 


Prof. Palmer, and one or two other men 
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But why should Mooney protest against the 
devotion of twenty thousand pounds to the ex- 
ploration of Palestine? What is the whole of 
Christianity but a diversion of human energies, 
scholarship, wealth, power, from the heavy 
needs of to-day and their devotion to the hunt- 
ing of ancient Moabite stones and the exhuma- 
tion of Syrian ruins—the carrying of our in- 
ward philosophic and theological ruins to the 
ruins of the worn-out creeds and decaying specu- 
lations of lon; » “ished, semi-barbarous tribes ? 








Mr. D. W. Wasson in Germany.---I. 
THE GERMANS OF TRADITION AND OF 
FACT. 


- \KING .— ? NORTHERN CLIMATE. 
— DRINKING SUC ATION, ETC. 
[Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser.) 

Hanover (Germany), June 22, 1872. 

Where is the heavy, bloated, slow, beer-sod- 
den German we have all heard of and known 
by repute so well? Here in the fatherland he 
is not to be seen. Did he never exist really? 
Was he, like the centaur, only a creature of 
fancy? Or did Bismarck, by art magic, trans- 
form him into another and wholly different sort 
of being? Ido not know. Visible, however, 
at the present day, that fabled animal, too big 
under the waistcoat and too sluggish under the 
hat, is not—if, that is, one may judge from a 
brief but diligent observation. 1 have hunted 
two cities for a sight of him, leaving the broad 
avenues and abodes of the wealthier citizens, 
after ascertaining that he was not to be discov- 
ered there, and plunging into the narrowest 
streets in the oldest parts of the town; but can 
see only active men, well-made, clean women, 
countenances intelligent and clearly cut—in 
short, a people who, to a surprising degree, 
look capable and well kept. In Hamburg we 
were all struck with the American cast of coun- 
tenance. Looking at the faces in the streets a 
Bostonian could not feel himself in a foreign 
land. These men, these women—surely we 
have been seeing them allour lives! To judge 
from physiognomy, one would say that the North 
German isthe Yankee of Europe—Yankee with- 
out the nervousness, puritanisin and the Maine 
law, and with a picturesque past behind him, 
partly hampering, partly enriching, his life. And 
if sustained, all-conquering energy be an Amer- 
ican trait, the likeness is not of the surface 
only. It is wonderful what these people have 
made of sucha land. North Germany is natu- 
rally a very poor country; Ireland should be a 
garden of Eden in comparison with it. We 
rode for a hundred miles through a region as 
flat as a floor, with a thin, sandy soil, without 
rivers, without mineral resources, with nothing 
but the soil and the men to make it valuable; 
every portion of it from which unstinted indus- 
try could extort an appreciable return was 
made use of. The only exception to the pre- 
vailing level appears midway between Hamburg 
and Hanover (spelled here Hannover, with the 
accent on the second syllable). At this point 
we passed for some miles through a low, roll- 
ing country, all sand, upon which grass would 
not even try to grow. It was covered with a 
species of moss (I took it to be of the nature of 
moss) growing some three inches high, and al- 
most black in hue, giving to the region—where 
not a bush nor shrub, nor even a weed, springs 
spontaneously—an air of inexpressible dreari- 
ness and desolation. Yet a portion of even this 
has been turned to account by German industry. 
Extensive tracts have been planted with trees, 
birch and pine, which seem to thrive tolerably 
well, and form already miniature forests, com- 


prising many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 


acres. It was noticeable, considering the char- 
acter of the territory, that we saw upon the jour- 
ney not one miserable dwelling, and not a half- 
dozen that approached a mean or shabby aspect. 
The little agricultural villages are modestly built, 
to be sure, but picturesque with their steep roofs 
and red tiles, and comfortable-looking. — Doubt- 
less the interior appointments of the houses 
are simple enough, tor only the union of trugal- 
ity and industry, both at their highest, could 
here sustain a civilized existence. But the two 
are here combined, and one sees with pieasure 
their joint result. [ continually thought in con- 
trast of Ireland, with its frightful destitution, 
filth and squalor, while in every natural advan- 
tage it is Out of measure superior to this region. 
Race—one cannot get over that. Humanitari- 
anism does not like to recognize it, but will in 
the end be compelled to do so. Much else, 
doubtless, goes to the making of national char- 
acter, but this is afact of the first class, Buckle 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the cities, too, extreme poverty, or at least 
the outward manifestations of it, is conspicuous 
by its absence. In Hanover I have, after much 
search, discovered one ragged boy—not very 
ragged he; in Hamburg not one man, woman or 
child that had the appearance of destitution. 
Clean faces and comtortable clothing every- 
where. In the oldest, narrowest streets always 
the same. If my present observation may serve 
as ground for a general judgment, there is more 
of wretched, squalid indigence in either London 
or New York than in all Germany together. 
Yet Germany as a whole is probably not to be 
regarded as a wealthy country. In this con- 


nection we notice also the apparent absence of 


drunkenness. In Hanover we have seen one 
elderly. individual in dress-coat and beaver who 
either had an infirmity of the knees or had 
taken a drop too much, and have heard of one 
other, a pedlar apparently, who was unmistaka- 
bly drunk; in Hamburg not one individual was 
discovered by us or our friends who either be- 
trayed the faintest marks of intoxication or 
wore the appearance of intemperate habits. 
Everybody drinks beer or wine—light wines in- 
variably, according to my observation. Oppo- 
site our hotel at Hamburg was a building called 
the Pavilion, projecting over the water of the 
“Binnen Alster,” a beautiful sheet, some third 
of a mile or more square, and enclosed on three 
sides by shaded promenades, broad streets and 
fine buildings. ‘This pavilion was set with ta- 
bles inside, and surrounded by a wide piazza 
also provided with tables. Here toward the 
latter part of the day, and especially during the 
long evening, great numbers of quiet, orderly 
persons might be seen chatting together and 
sipping their beer, spending half an hour per- 
haps over one of their ample glasses. I made 
this place a point of observation. Distilled 
liquors could be procured there, as at such 
places generally, I judge; but I saw spirits 
called for but once, and then served in a tiny 
thimble of a glass, holding, possibly, a table- 
spoonful and a half. Here in Hanover we see 
from our window a row of tables extending 
three hundred feet along the sidewalk, and ap- 
pertaining to a very spacious interior, divided 
into many rooms. I have looked on and looked 
in, taking a glass of beer there occasionally, 
but without once seeing any use of distilled 
liquor. Previous observation had convinced me 
that the customary use of light, pure malt 
liquors and wines—not strong, heady wine, or 
the heavy, drugged beers of England—is the 
best prophylactic against intemperance ever yet 
known in the world; and all I have seep here 
as yet confirms that Judgment. My Maine-law 
friends will allow much or little or no weight to 
this judgment, as shall please them best; but if 
they are intent, not on propagating an opinion 
by force of law, but on extinguishing or re- 
ducing to a minimum the enormous evil of 
drunkenness, they should inquire whether they 
have not been trying to cure the disease by 
throwing the one best medicine for it inio the 
gutter. 

It is curious that facts with which, as learned 
from books, one is perfectly familiar, put ona 
new face when met with in real life. An in- 
stance: Hamburg lies in latitude about fitty- 
three degrees thirty-tive minutes north. There 
in the first half of June cherries are ripe, clover 
in blossom, potatoes nearly so, the farmers 
making hay—that is, the season is more ad- 
vanced than in the neighborhood of Boston. 
Nine years ago, in latitude fifty-three degrees 
on the American coast—more than half a de- 
gree nearer the sun—I walked upon ice from 
the ship to shore on the third day of July, and 
we were blocked in by ice from the first to the 
fifteenth of that month. The climate of north 
Germany, however, is not, even in summer, al- 
together pleasing to an American. Often—one 
might say commonly on clear days—there is a 
scalding sun and a cool air; on one side of the 
street the heat is oppressive; on the othera sen- 
sitive person is inclined to button the coat. We 
know by experience that it is easy to take cold 
here, and learn from others that affections of the 
throat are frequent with Americans newly ar- 
rived. The natives, however, sit out of doors 
half the night without injury, and during the 
summer live in the open air far beyond the cus- 
tom of our people at home. Indeed, nothing 
strikes the new-comer more than this out-door 
habit of life. The air, however, of Europe is 
much less stimulating and less irritating to over- 
sensitive nerves than ours. I remarked this 
difference in England years ago, and remarked 
upon it until a suspicion arose_in me that I was 
talking myself into an opinion, after the approved 
fashion of your platform reformer; but on re- 
turning found that I had insufliciently appre- 


ciated the dissimilarity instead of exaggerating 
it. The effect is seen in the habitual motion 
and air of the pe»sple. The German, without 
any appearance of sluggishness, walks compos- 
edly, and has a corresponding aspect; the eager 
countenance and hurried gait of America are 
not visible here. At the same time it must be 
that our climate is more favorable to female 
beauty at least. If what we have seen 1s a sam- 
ple, there are fifty noticeably handsome women 
in America for one in Germany. Moreover, 
the women of the latter country scarcely look 
stronger, certainly not healthier, as we had sup- 
posed they would, though they lack a certain 
physical delicacy which is frequent among our 
girls, not to speak of adult women. On the 
whole, we see nothing to countenance the cheer- 
ful assertion of Robert Knox that the human 
race undergoes a physical deterioration in 
America. It is true that our agricultural, and 
other country people, eat such indigestible food, 
swallow such quantities of scalding hot tea and 
coffee, and are so accustomed to deny themselves 
needful rest after meals, that they and their off- 
spring suffer; but I incline strongly, and since 
coming here incline all the more, to the per- 
suasion that, so far as climate is concerned, 
America (our portion of it) is fitted to produce 
a peculiarly fine race of men and women. 

You have noticed, I think, the effort now 
making in Germany to allow school-teachers 
better pay. There is need enough if, as stated 
in one of the Hanover papers, they receive less 
in general than ordinary field-laborers. The 
latter, says this journal, earn from 250 to 300 
thalers yearly , while the salaries of teachers 
range from 200 to 250. Poor teachers! Here, 
as elsewhere, they have commonly received but 
a meager reward; perhaps no other class has 
been so notably underpaid. And yet Wendell 
Phillips says that mental labor is sure of lavish 
remuneration. 

But enough of first impressions. Let me 
add, however, that Hamburg astonished us by 
its beauty. Formerly I supposed it noticeable, 
aside from its history, enly as the chief seaport 
of Germany. It is, in large portions of it, one 
of the handsomest cities I ever saw, while 
throughout, and without exception, the cleanest. 
Streets could not be more admirably made and 
kept. They look as if made to last forever, and 
one could imagine that they are washed with 
soap and water every nigat. The city, too, is 
as orderly as it is clean and handsome. We 
were charmed with it. A single instance will 
serve to indicate the care with which life is pro- 
tected. In the Binnen Alster many boats are 
kept for hire, rowing being in summer a favorite 
amusement with the young people. The gov- 
ernment causes to be marked on each boat the 
number of persons it is fitted to bear safely; 
and the owner is subject to a severe fine should 
he let it to a greater number. 

I say nothing of edifices, monuments, antiqui- 
ties, etc., having come hither to study men and 
institutions, and with no intention to supple- 
ment the guide-book. 





Mr. R. W. Emerson on “Greatness.” 


sot 
AMHERST SOCIAL UNION ADDRESS. 


There is a prize which we are all aiming for. 
The more power and goodness we have, so 
much the more energy. Every human being 
has a right to it, and in its pursuit no man 
stands in another’s way. There are as many 
degrees of skill as there are individuals, and 
every one by success in his pursuits hinders not, 
but helps, his fellow. Success is variously 
termed; I might call it character; I might call 
it completeness; I prefer to call it greatness, 
the fulfilment of a natural tendency in each 
master. It is a fruitful study, that of the hu- 
manities. Gifts of the intellect and sentiments 
of the moral nature have the preference. This is 
the worthiest history of the world. Not the 
soldier, not the governor, not the strong hand, 
represents the highest force of mankind, but 
wisdom, civility, laws, letters and the arts. We 
call these the humanities. No man stands unre- 
lated. We admire eminent men not for them- 
selves but for their relations to mankind. The 
intellect and the moral sentiments in the ulti- 
mate analysis are not to be separated. There 
are many men that say thought rules the world. 
Who can doubt the potency of an individual 
mind? It is this that fires the ambition of every 
man. It gives moral character. We count as 
the world’s great masters—Alaric, Mahomet, 
Mirabeau, Napoleon and even Henry VIII. 
From these examples, | am bound to say that 
no way has been found to make heroism easy. 
The key-note of the true man is greatness, and 
greatness comes from energy. This belongs to 
us all, to which we are sometimes faithless, but 
of which we never quite despair. We hope to 
make it our monitor through the eternities. It 
is only the best anecdotes of mind that we wish 
to hear. I know that mea of character think 
they must need go to Africa, to Rome, tou China. 
We have learned that the college, the parlor 
and the counting-room demand as much true 
courage as the seaorthe camp. Itis very certain 
that we are not, nor should be, contented by any 
glory we have reached. Every mind comes one 
day to be supertluous. We outgrow the minds 
that we once regarded as our teachers. How 
soon we become sick of the playthings of the 
nursery! May not the time come when the po- 
etry of Homer and Milton will seem like the 
sound of atin-pan? The praise we give to the 
true hero we shall unsay. The very word 
greatness provokes a feeling of hostility. Great- 
ness! Is there not something unfeeling in the 
word? There are points alike between the old 
way and the new way of the road to the stars. 
Self-respect is one. To use a homely illustration, 
we are at once drawn to that man in a tavern 
that maintains his own opinions in the face of 
all the bystanders. We honor his self-respect. 
The common laborer refuses money for saving 
your life, and makes himself your equal by the 
act, and asserts his self-respect. Whata bitter- 
sweet sensation we have, after pouring out our 
praises to one, to find him quite indifferent to 
our good opinion. One sometimes meets a gen- 
tleman who, if good manners had not existed, 
would have invented them, showing what man 
originally owes to man. Self-respect, then, is 
the following of an inward leader, and is one 
of the main elements of greatness. There are 
functions of nature supplementary to the bent 
of individuals. Thus tor geology there will be 
men born for an eye to viewing mountains and 
marking the differences of strata Such a man 
will have a desire for chemistry, for natural 
physics, for fishes and for plants. Men of the 
present find a stimulus through the wonders 
laid open by means of the solar spectroscope, 
tinding the same elements in the sun and dis- 
tant planets as in the earth. Again, one boy 
longs for the sea, another for foreign lands, an- 
other to be an architect. Thus, there is not:a 
man born, but, as his genius opens, turns in 
that line to his pursuit. 

There is the poet, the orator, the schoolmas- 
ter, the college man, the physician and the ju- 
rist. It is singular to see the adaptations of 
men to the world and every part of it. I re- 
member that Sir Humphrey Davy said: ‘*My 
best discovery was Michael Faraday.” In 1848 
I had the pleasure of listening to Faraday lec- 
ture on diamagnetism or cross-magnetism. He 
showed the force, by experiment with several 
gases, that when ordinary magnetism is from 
north to south, in gases it may be from east to 
west. Further experiments led him to say that 
every chemical substance had its own polarity. 
[s not there a similar attribute in the soul? The 
mind of a man differs from any other mind as 
itopens. There isa teaching from nature lead- 
ing him in a new path which signalizes him, and 
makes him more important to society. We call 
this his bias. No one will ever accomplish any- 
thing commanding unless he listens to this so- 
called bias in his mind. Every individual has a 
proprium. Swedenborg calls ita passion. The 
individual must obey this as it becomes devel- 
oped, and only as he develops this does he gain 
true power inthe world. It is his magnetic nee- 
dle that leads him through the world. In mor- 
als, this is called conscience ; in the intellect, it 
is called genius: in practice, it is called talent. 
I remember a critic at a college commencement 
cared more for how much of the boy was mani- 
fested in each speaker than for any other quali- 
ty. He looked for the proprium of each. This 
self is often overlooked. Let ten men be set 
to keeping a journal, and nine men forget their 
experiences in describing the experiences of 
others. Others fail to mark the self in others. 
Young people especially should not leave out 
the one thing a discourse would say. I have 
observed that in all the public speakers there is 
a desire to please rather than speak their self- 
conviction. When the thought that he stands 
for gives him fuller greatness in the intellectual 
powers, so that mankind seems to speak through 
his lips, he accomplishes his true mission. 
There is a certain transformation to a man thus 
speaking. When the true speaker appears, 
they, the orators, and who wish to be, simulate 
him, shall we ask, What is this self-respect? 
This would involve a search into the highest 
problems. A man needs all the armory of 
thought, and must wait sedulously every morn- 





ing for the thought the spirit will give him. And 
in this self-respect or hearkening to the highest 


oracle the man ought never to be at loss in re- 
spect to his deep religious convictions. This is 
the practical perception of the Deity in man. 
We do not pretend to any revelation, says the 
Quaker, but if at any time I wish to perform a 
journey and something interposes, I let it lie. 
If it don’t pass away I yield to this deep feeling 
in my nature. If you ask me the nature of 
this, I cannot describe it. It is too simple to 
be described.- Itis like agrain of mustard-seed, 
yet the opposition of all mankind could not sev- 
er me from its leadings, nor the consent of all 
mankind confirm it. Respect is the bias of the 
individual mind. The world is created as an 
audience for the scholar, and the atoms of which 
his world is made, our opportunities. Let the 
scholar use his self-respect to cope with giants. 
Thus you develop a character somewhat more 
clear and incompatible than the midnight stars. 
There are men with catholic genius who draw 
the extremes of society so that the very dogs 
believe inthem. It is another element of great- 
ness. We have had such examples in this coun- 
try. In politics, Clay, Webster; and in the 
pulpit, Father Taylor. Voltaire was such a 
man, reaching every extreme of society. In 
England, Fox; in Scotland, Robert Burns. 
And I have some conviction that this can be 
justified when there is great imperfection of 
character. Perhaps the old Trouvere poet was 
right :— 

“T oft have heard, and deemed the witness true, 
What man delights in, God delights in, too.” 
Abraham Lincoln was a remarkable example 
of a man who reached both extremes of society. 
His heart was as great as the world, but there 
was not room in it to harbor the memory of a 
wrong. Every sensible man drops out of his 
narrations every allusion to himself. He is con- 
tent with putting his theme in its own ground. 
You shall not tell me that you have learned to 
know most men. Your saying so disproves it. 
You shall not tell me by their titles what books 
you have read. You shall not tell me your 
house is the best, and your pictures the finest. 
You shall make me feel it. I am not to infer it 
from your conversation. A celebrated marshal 
of France said of Andrew Dorrea, ‘‘It seems as 
if the sea stood in awe of that man,” so strong 
was his personality. What a difference is there 
between man and man in history! The invent- 
or’s skill never dies. One man tends the stock- 
ing-loom, another makes shoe-pegs. Newton, 
Laplace, Leibnitz, are ready to construct a 
world if this does not suit them. Biographers 
of Raphael show what he accomplished. Of 
Napoleon in his downfall what a power remains, 
and what an influence he exerted on his decay- 
ing dynasty. He pierced through the surface 
of a matter by the speed of his action. The 
germ of his instruction to his brother, King Jo- 
seph, was, ‘Be master!” When a certain earl 
of Ireland was brought to London, some one 
said that all Ireland could not govern the king. 
Then let him govern Ireland, was the reply. 
Gibbon pretended to vices he did not possess, 
that he might escape the censure of hypocrisy. 
Men of great perception appear to have an en- 
thusiasm approaching insanity. The favorite 
of wealth, more than the educated man, is pre- 
ferred. I never knew a bad man without some 
good in him. The Five Points of New York 
have their peculiar virtues. Diderot was the 
best man in France. His humanity knew no 
bounds. A certain man who lampooned him 
was afterwards obliged to apply to Diderot to 
write the dedication of his work, and the great 
man did not refuse, but aided his slanderer and 
saved him from starvation. The great man is 
he who teels the relation to humanity which 
he possesses. He is the true friend of schools 
and churches. All greatness is in degree. 
There is more above than below. We have 
seen an intellectual Torso without hands or 
feet, and only working by presence and supe- 
rior intelligence. There is a class of men who, 
without address, possess talent, in whose per- 
sons genius is admonished for itself. We ad- 
mire the intellectual gods of the world—Homer, 
Plato, Dante, Shakespeare; but who were the 
gods these gods delightedin? They are the silent, 
poised lovers who make the sense and conscience 
of the mind, only working in the intelligence as 
a living force. Such are our influences. Mi- 
ners in California tell us that there is one ore in 
which the gold cannot be separated without loss. 
So there are men from whose minds nothing can 
be detached without the disintegration of the 
whole. 

How often, then, we lament when we see talent 
suck away substance; how often we are unable 
to separate general from specific ability. Blessed 
are they who have no talent, for they live. It 
is impossible to inventory the minds of the gods. 
We meet people who read us, but do not tell us 
what they read. The only real benefit of which 
we are susceptible is what has been dignified 
for us. We must ask with Marcus Antoninus, 
If a picture is good, what matter who painted 
it? What matter who does good, if good is 
only accomplished? It is always desirable to 
collect examples in which greatness is dwarfed 
by greatness of a higher strain. I must read 
you a story of humility: A Jesuit was once in 
his cell, when the devil appeared to him. In 
his humility he arose and asked him to sit in 
his own chair, deeming him the more worthy. 
Learn a lesson. The success of the true schol- 
aris humility. Every man is my master in 
some point, and in that I will be a learner. 
Young men, you may perhaps say the questions 
belong to the church; I must say that they be- 
long to the daily service of the college—the pro- 
fane service, if you choose to call it so. Study, 
then, the humanities, for something true may 
be gleaned from them. 

Mr. Emerson closed with an earnest appeal 
to young men in choosing a course in life to 
listen to the guiding-voice of the mentor from 
within; to cultivate the three elements of suc- 
cess and greatness—viz., self-respect, catholic. 
ity of culture, and humility. 
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A Political Delusion. 

We think we have never known in politics 
such a hallucination as that which prompts Ger- 
tain Republicans to believe that the era of peace 
and good-will, of economy and right adminis- 
tration in all respects, is coming to this country 
by the nomination of Horace Greeley by the 
Democratic party. We can scarcely bring our- 
selves to the conception of the fact of old and 
long-tried friends, the cream of the radicals, 
anti-slavery men from their boyhood, uniting 
their fortunes with the Democracy and accept- 
ing their protestations of reform as gospel truth 
with seemingly no thought of the improbability 
of the conversion, or of the complete absurdity 
of the whole thing. Mr. Francis W. Bird, of 
this State, is one of these extraordinary ideal- 
ists, who expressed his confidence at Chappe- 
qua, last Saturday, in the presence of Horace 
Greeley, that notorious rebel-sympathizer and 
ex-Senator, Dr. William M. Gwin, of Califor- 
nia, and a number of Confederate officers, and 
others, as follows :— 

I can only express my personal enjoyment on 
this Pentecostal day at this outpouring of grace, 
greater than in the days of old among the Medes 
and Persians and the dwellers beyond Mesopo- 
tamia. A friend—an old radical friend in Bos- 
ton—asked me the other day how I could bring 
myself to consort with the Democrats. I re- 
plied to him: ‘My Christian brother, I am 
amazed. You have read in the Holy Word that 
the angels of the Lord rejoiced even over one 
sinnerthatrepenteth. Here are 3,000,000 Dem- 
ocratic brothers brought up out of sin.” I can- 
not rejoice too much. These Democrats are 
shaming us by their devotion. This is the most 
glorious time in the republic. 

We cannot doubt Mr. Bird is sincere ir this 
belief in the conversion of the Democracy to 
political righteousness, but we think it will be 
difficult for him to point to the works which 
were meet for repentance by that party. He 
says in that address that a few days before the 
Cincinnati convention he called upon his old 
friend Sumner, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and urged him to go forward with the Cin- 
cinnati movement. He told him how it would 
affect the hitherto parted sections of the coun- 
try and bring us into deeper loving union than 
heretofore. Sumner replied, ‘‘It will be the 
greatest political achievement since the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” And the Senator was 
right—if the premises on which Mr. Bird started 
were correct; but, unfortunately, they were not. 
Mr. Sumner himself well stated the case, only 
the day previous, in conversation with Gen. 
Shields of Missouri, to whom he remarked that 





while he had strong sympathy with the Greeley 


movement, there was one thing which caused 
him to hesitate, and that was the probable treat- 
ment of his colored wards by the Democracy. 
For these he had nothing to hope at the hands 
of that party, and for himself he had no inten- 
tion of deserting them. He could not see his 
way clear to codperate actively with the party 
that would never accept the principles of his 
civil-rights bill. Last winter, when he with 
some of his associates were battling the admin- 
istration, and his civil-rights bill was pending, 
he went over to the Democratic side of the Sen- 
ate chamber and appealed to them there to vote 
with him so as to give him a chance to go with 
the new movement, so that he could support it 
consistently, feeling that the rights of the col- 
ored race would be safe with the new party. 
But in spite of his appeals and his reasons no 
one of the Democratic Senators would vote with 
him. Now his only difficulty in joining actively 
in the effort to elect Greeley was this refusal of 
his Democratic friends to give him the least as- 
surance that the rights of the colored men 
would be respected. 

Mr. Sumner, as usual, states only the plain- 
est propositions of sense in this answer to Gen. 
Shields in regard to the anti-slavery professions 
of the Democracy. Congress has not been ad- 
journed six weeks, and yet there is not a poli- 
tician who does not know that down to that day 
the whole Democratic force in it voted steadily 
against every proposition looking to greater 
civil-rights, the protection of the colored voter, 
peace and order in the Southern States, and all 
the other measures called for by the exigencies 
of the country and a Republican administration. 
Shall we now be told that this party, in six 
weeks’ time, with not a Congressman favorable, 
with all the wheel-horses of the organization for 
almost twenty years (and some of a longer 
period) present at the convention, has turned a 
complete somerset in politics, and exchanged 
places with the Republican majority, proposing 
to finish up its work, standing by the constitu- 
tional amendments, the colored people, and all 
the immunities and regeneration that has come 
with the war? It is not only absurd, but an in- 
sult to common intelligence, to claim such a re- 
sult. 

The Democratic party only confesses by its 
present attitude that it could not hope to suc- 
ceed on the old issues and with any old candi- 
date or member. It therefore makes a sem- 
blance of acquiescence in what has been achieved 
by the Republicans. It knows that it’ Greeley 
is elected, he must yield to their demands—a 
nose of wax in the hands of bold and overpow- 
ering men. No doubt he has promised them a 
majority of the Cabinet, as he has since inti- 
mated to the New York capitalists they should 
name the Secretary of the Treasury if they 
would support the nominations of Cincinnati 
and Baltimore. No doubt he is ready to make 
any terms with them to gratify his ambition, 
which, strange as it may sound, has been con- 
suming him for years, and has influenced his 
political course more than most people will be- 
lieve. But it is utterly incomprehensible that 
men of sense and experience, like Mr. Bird and 
his few followers in New England, should be 
taken in by such chaff as is thrown out by the 
Democratic party. It is a marvel as strange as 
any that has arrested attention in connection 
with the delusions and superstitions and panics 
of fanatics and the feeble-minded of the human 
family in all ages of the world. 





Education in the Argentine Repub- 
lic. 

When the school census was taken for the 
first time (1871), it was found that 390,000 
children out of a population of 18,421,000 inhabi- 
tants could not read. But the increase of 
schools and pupils since 1870 has been very 
marked, and has been most marked in the prov- 
inces remote fromthe capital. The government 
offered a bounty to any province that should 
send a certain proportion of its population to 
school. San Juan was the first to secure it. 
9105 children attend school there from a popu- 
lation of 60,000. In Tucuman, 2900 children 
attended school in 1870, 4739 by the last school 
census. In 1870 the number in Salta was 2475, 
by its last census 3489. The increase in Cata- 
marca and Mendona was 100 pupils in eleven 
months. In Rioja there was not a school in 
1869, but it now sends 4000 children. Nine of 
the least populous provinces show an increase 
in the present year of 5533 pupils. 

The republic has but one school for every 
13,000 inhabitants; 81,183 school attendants in 
a population of 18,421,000 inhabitants. These 
schools are nearly all rudimenta], teaching only 
reading, writing and counting. But the govern- 
ment has now endowed each province with one 
national college, numbering in all 2658 students ; 
that of Santiago contains the largest number, 
373. It favors also the formation of normal 
schools, one of which is now in operation at 
Parana, under the direction of Mr. George L. 
Stearnes of New York, a graduate of Harvard, 
at whose command every facility is given by the 
government. It contains sixty pupils, who are 
furnished with books and materials gratis, and 
twenty dollars in gold per month for their cur- 
rent expenses. They are drawn from each 
province in proportion to its representation in 
Congress. The course of study, which is an 
admirable one, covers four years. A model 
school, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Stearnes, completes the establishment, which is 
furnished with apparatus and all appliances af- 
ter the manner of the first-class North Ameri- 
can institutions. Popular libraries are also 
promoted by government, as well as grants to 
primary schools. 

To combine manual labor with scientific in- 
struction, and to bring these into relation with 
the prevailing industries, are now the ideas 
which govern the organization of specified stud- 
ies. Laws have been passed to found agronom- 
ic departments in Tucuman, Salta and Men- 
dona, and a meteorological department in San 
Juan. A law-school in Tucuman, and a faculty 
of physical and mathematical sciences in Cor- 
dova. where is the national observatory, of which 
Dr. Gould is the director, is in a highly flour- 
ishing condition. Dr. Gould has proposed to 
the minister of instruction to maintain, in con- 
nection with the observatory, a coordinate sys- 
tem of meteorological observations, to show 
the climacteric peculiarities and atmospheric 
laws which rule in that region. This proposi- 
tion has met a cordial response, and Dr. Gould 
is engaged in drawing up minutes of instruction 
for making these observations in different parts 
of the republic by the aid of the national col- 
leges. The exact longitude of Rosario has been 
taken, which differs from that laid down upon 
the maps, and it is hoped that by the aid of the 
electric telegraphs it will soon be possible to 
combine the labors of this observatory and that 
of Chili, beginning as they have already done 
with determining the relative situation of the 
two. 





Dr. Livingstone’s Accomplishment. 

The Independent epitomises the long New 
York Herald account, by its correspondent, 
Stanley, of what Dr. Livingstone has heen 
about while last in Africa. For this it should 
have the public thanks. There are many who 
doubt if Stanley has seen Livingstone. If not, 
he has made up a very plausible statement; if 
he has, then the wonder is that Livingstone 





communicates with nobody in the outside world. 
possibly this last is soon to come. 


Six years ago last March Dr. Livingstone left 
Zanzibar, with thirty men. Within eight months 
nearly the whole party had deserted him, afraid 
of the tribes inthe interior. Having struggled 
on to the land of Bonda, where lives the famous 
King Cazembe, and who was very friendly, he 
struck a fine stream, called Chambezi, which 
was invariably spoken of by the Portuguese as 
“our own Zambezi,” meaning that it was identi- 
cal with the Zambezi which flows through the 
Portuguese possessions of the Mozambique. This 
idea caused infinite trouble to Dr. Livingstone, 
who was able only after great research to satis- 
fy hinself that the Chambezi is an entirely dif- 
ferent stream—being, indeed, the long-sought 
source of the Nile. It has its source about 
eleven degrees south of the equator, precisely 
as the old Greek geographers asserted; and, 
what is most curious of all, Dr. Livingstone 
heard again and again the story of the four 
fountains told to Herodotus by the priest of Mi- 
nerva at the Sais, of which two are the source 
of the Nile, while two others, not far distant, 
are the origin of the Zambezi. Dr. Livingstone 
was several times within a fortnight’s march of 
these fountains ; but something always occurred 
to prevent his visiting them. 

In repeated journeys and by various attacks 
Dr. Livingstone followed this great Chambezi 
river, tracing it through four large lakes, to 
one of which, as is related, he gave the name 
of our great liberator of the African race, through 
seven degrees of latitude, called, as it was, by 
different confusing names as it passes from one 
lake to another—now the Luapula, and now the 
Lualaba—even as we call the St. Lawrence by 
the name of Niagara between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. Indeed the St. Lawrence series 
of lakes is no longer unique; but is paralleled 
in the wilds of Africa. When he had traced the 
river down as far as the fourth degree of south 
latitude he was compelled by his faithless ser- 
vants, to return to Ujiji, where eighteen days 
after his arrival Mr. Stanley met him, sick, des- 
titute, and despondent. And well might he feel 
discouraged, having had no news from civiliza- 
tion for five years, and having failed to receive 
the supplies that were forwarded to him, but 
which had been embezzled or delayed by those 
in whose charge they had been put. Stanley 
left him well supplied with nine bales of mixed 
cloth, 980 pounds of assorted beads, 350 pounds 
of brass wire, a portable boat, tools, guns and 
ammunition, for which he has to be grateful, not 
to the British Geographical Society, till last 
year presided over by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
and now by Sir Henry Rawlinson, but to an 
American newspaper. 

It will take Dr. Livingstone two years longer 
to finish his task. He must go back to see the 
four fountains of Herodotus, and will then take 
up the missing link in the course of the Nile be- 
tween Lake Kamolondo and the White Nile. 
Then we may expect him back. He will have 
strange stories to tell of a troglodyle people, of 
an almost white race deep in the interior, of 
cannibal tribes, of Copper mines that have been 
worked for ages, of skillful manufactures of 
fine grass-cloth, rivaling that of India, and not 
improbably of a river which runs under the 
very mountains. Though nearly sixty years of 
age, he is stout and well; and there is every 
reason to believe that, with the outfit which Mr. 
Stanley has given him, he will be able to com- 
plete the work and solve the problem which has 
baffied the energies of two thousand years. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Pusric Lisrary.—As the Mayor, in his 
veto message on the order relative to opening 
the public library on Sundays, remarks the /os¢, 
threw the responsibility of final action upon the 
trustees, the latter have held a special meeting 
to give the subject their careful consideration ; 


individual views, they have come to the conclu- 
sion that under existing circumstances it is in- 
expedient for them to assume the initiative in 
the matter. They reason that the ordinance 
empowers the city council to review, limit and 
control their action in any event, and, therefore, 
that with the council final action properly rests. 
In brief, it is the opinion of the trustees that it 
lies with the city council to decide the question 
of Sunday opening; and the mayor has there- 
fore vainly sought to shift the responsibility from 
the body that rightly exercised it. It only re- 
mains now for the council to take up the veto 
message and discuss and dispose of it. The same 
arguments and the same public sentiment that 
reinforced its original action may now be ap- 
plied with increased force to the nullification of 
the veto, which really did not meet the question 
on its merits, but rather referred its decision to 
the trustees. The public are impatient for the 
practical operation of the order passed by the 
city council, and we hope it will be reénacted at 
once, with such added strength of numbers as 
to remove the last remaining obstruction to the 
realization of the popular wish. 


Losses OF THE TREASURY. — Acting Secre- 
tary Richardson has prepared a statement pre- 
senting “the amount of losses in the collection 
of the internal and customs revenue, the losses 
sustained by depositors in national banks, and 
the amount of public money lost through de- 
faulting officials.” The exhibit shows that from 
March 8d, 1869, to March 3d, 1872, the cash 
balances outstanding against the late collectors 
of internal revenue during this period amount 
to somewhat less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the amount paid into the Treasury ; and 
that of this amount not less than four-fifths will 
ultimately be paid, either by the parties them- 
selves or by their sureties, reducing the ulti- 
mate loss to the government to less than one- 
fiftieth of one per cent. of the amount collected, 
or less than $2 in $10,000, The loss on cus- 
toms for a period of two years and three-fourths 
of a year—from the Ist of April, 186%, to the 
3lst of December, 1871—amounts to $28,000 
out of $553,000,000 of collections, or the one- 
two-hundredth part of one per cent., being some- 
what less than 5 in $100,000. The losses to 
depositors by the insolvency of national banks, 
from June Ist, 1869, to June Ist, 1872, amount 
to the one-hundred and eighty-sixth part of one 
per cent. on the aggregate of their deposits, 
which is equal to five dollars and three-cighths 
of a dollar in $100,000. During a period of 
eleven and one-half years— from the 20th 
of June, 1861, to the 9th of Feburary, 1s72— 
the money entries on the books of the United 
States Treasury amount to over fifty-five thou- 
sand millions of dollars ($55,104,232,282) ; and 
the total loss for these eleven and a half years 
was slightly in excess of fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars, which is less than one ten-thousandth part 
of one per cent., or less than $1 in $1,000,000 
of money transactions. This exhibit illustrates 
the integrity and accuracy with which the ac- 
counts of the government have been managed 
by its fiscal agents. 


Wrat Boston HAS BEEN ABoUtT THE Past 


Year.—Mr. Auditor Turner's annual report, 
just printed, is an interesting budget of statis- 
tics concerning Boston. From May 1, 1571, to 
April 30, 1872, the aggregate city debt has been 
$16,292,885.08; water debt (net cost of the wa- 
ter works) $9,602,950.74; war debt, $1,914,500; 
Roxbury debt, $634,700; Dorchester debt, $183,- 
500; total $28,628,535.82. The funded debt of 
the city April 30, 1872, was $23,430,677.91; the 





unfunded debt, $197,857.91. The means on 


and, after a full expression and comparison of 


hand for paying the debt are $12,849,159.31. 
The increase of the city debt in one year was 
$3,037,000, of which the Canton street grading 
cost 318,000; Suffolk street district, $1,500,000; 
widening Hanover street, $225,000; Columbus 
avenue extension, $160,000; Atlantic avenue, 
$450,000; Fort Hill improvement, $325,000; 
Back bay bridges, $175,000. Some of the ex- 
penditures for the year were: Sutfolk street dis- 
trict, $1,269,737.99; new streets and widenings, 
$1,030,053.35; State tax, $933,775; Fort Hill 
improvements, $387,362.42; water works, Bos- 
ton Highlands and Dorchester, $345,372.5 
erecting new school-houses and purchasing land 
for the same, $97,800.63; soldiers’ relief, $89,- 
942.41; Chestnut Hill reservoir, $26,228.05; 
City Hospital, $113,371.05; fire department, 
$468,843.50; health, $338,798.06; police, $575,- 
324.28; criminal and charitable institutions, 
$303,892.47; schools and school-houses, $1,- 
313,106.83; streets, including lighting, paving, 
ordinary widenings, sewers and bridges, $1,- 
546,841.19; water works, $1,224,396.59; Fourth 
of July, 319,841.58; the Grand Duke Alexis, 
$10,612.13; laying the corner-stone of the post- 
office, $9573.56; laying the corner-stone of the 
soldiers’ monument, $5078.50; of 
tne City Council in the harbor, $2103.98; Dee- 
oration Day, $900; of the committee to Phila- 
delphia to consult about the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Independence, $500; salutes on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, $375; parade of the fire de- 
partment, $3828.23; sixty-six gold badges, 
$1056; feed for duck, swans and deer, $3334.71; 
reporting and publishing proceedings of the 
City Council in the Transcript, 35096.53; print- 
ing letter-sheet of the same, $575. 


excursion 


Gen. BuTLer ON THE POLITICAL SirvuatTion. 
The representative of the fifth district addressed 
his constituents at Gloucester on Saturday even- 
ing last in a speech of unusual vigor and accus- 
tomed plainness of expression, in the course of 
which he said :— 

For one, I rejoice and am exceeding glad that 
the Democratic party has chosen to nominate 
Horace Greeley, because I want a square fight. 
Let us understand it. There are but two par- 
ties in the field, the old Democratic party of the 
war, who are fairly out with their secession doc- 
trines, who have struck hands with the rebel 
South, who are going to have a meeting of some 
soldiers of the war with rebel soldiers and join 
hands in behalf of Horace Greeley and the Re- 
publican party. There are some soldiers, fel- 
low-citizens, who wont join hands there, for, 
poor fellows, they have lost them. You will 
find no man there with but one hand, sticking 
out his stump that Wade Hampton may shake 
it; you will tind few men hobbling on a crutch 
going to the jailor of Andersonville and rejoic- 
ing with him over Mr. Grecley’s election. 
Therefore I say I am glad they have nominated 
Mr. Greeley, because, whatever may be its re- 
sult, it is the last fight of the war. It is an at- 
tempt by the rebels to get back at the ballot-box 
what they lost at the cartridge-box and the bay- 
onet. It is an attempt to get back into vower, 
to bring back the Democracy of the South, and 
they would swallow the devil in order to get 
into power, much more Horace Greeley, who has 
abused them almost up to to-day. It shows the 
necessity of the Democratic party when it comes 
up and agrees to take as its candidate a man 
who since 1840 has been persistent only in one 
thing—and that is, loud-mouthed newspaper 
abuse of the Democratic party, and in favor of 
protection. Now he has abandoned protection, 
and taken up the Democratic party. ‘The ques- 
tion comes home to us, as in 1861, Which will 
you vote for, the slave power, the rebel power, 
the men that murdered your brothers and your 
sons at Andersonville, or will you vote for the 
Republican party? Why, they say they have 
got Horace Greeley at the head. Oh, the lion's 
skin is not long enough to cover the ass’s ears. 
We have no doubt as to what is under the skin. 
We know—every thinking man knows—that 
Horace Greeley in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the slaveholders would be but wax, to 
be pounded into anything they pleased. Who- 
ever gets the Democratic votes is a party man, 
and can go in no other direction than the party 
will allow him. 

The General further remarked as to the prob- 
able destination of the colored vote :— 

They tell us that Greeley will get the negro 
vote. Let me tell you—and I have good sources 
of knowledge—that he won't carry any negro 
votes. Oh, yes; I take that back. I sec a promi- 
nent negro in Maryland has come out for him, 
who held a special office in the postoffice de- 
partment and lost it,and so he goes for Greeley. 
The negro knows all about it, and he will take 
good care he don’t vote that way, unless a pis- 
tol is put to his breast to convince him. And 
now that the Democrats have nominated Mr. 
Greeley, I hold that no man can vote for him 
and call himself a Republican ever afterwards. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

An attempt was made at midnight, Thursday 
night, to,assassinate the king and queen of Spain. 
One of the assassins was shot and two captured. 
The carriage of the king and queen was fired 
They were the only occupants of the 
The royal 


upon. 
carriage, and escaped uninjured. 
family were yesterday at the palace, receiving 
the congratulations of the populace upon their 
escape. 

Edward Stanley, ex-Governor of North Caro- 
lina, a well-known politician in the old Whig 
times, died at San Francisco on Friday night. 
He served several terms from 
North Carolina, and, after occupying the Speak- 
ership of the lower house in that State, removed 
in 1852 to California. He became a Republican, 
and was one of the few supporters of Fremont 
on the Pacific slope. As Republican candidate 
for Governor, he was defeated in 1857. In 
April, 1862, he was appointed by Mr. Lincoln 
military governor of his native State, which 


in Congress 


place he held a year. 

The German imperial family were ‘‘out” with 
Gen. Sherman from some unknown cause when 
he was there visiting, lately. At the dinner at 
Minister Bancroft’s, at which Von Moltke was 
present, the two great generals scarcely did 
more than exchange salutations. Sherman’s 
meeting with Prince Frederick Charles passed 
off in about the same way. At Potsdam, Sher- 
man was refused admittance to the park, be- 
cause the emperor was entertaining some im- 
perial guests. Subsequently, when a military 
review was taking place before the emperor, 
Sherman, who was invited to witness it and be 
presented to the kaiser, remembering the Pots- 
dam incident, politely declined. 

An English paper has discovered that in sixty- 
six municipal elections in England, out of every 
1000 women who enjoy equal rights with men 
on the voting-list, 516 went to the poll, which is 
but 48 less than the proportionate number of 
And out of 27,946 women registered 
where a contest occurred 14,416 Of 
men there were 166,781 on the list and 94,080 
at the poll. It draws this conclusion: ‘*Mak- 
ing allowance for the reluctance of old spinsters 
to change their habits, and the more frequent 
illness of the sex, it is manifest that women, if 


men. 
voted. 


they had opportunity, would exercise the fran- 
chise as freely as men. There is an end, there- 
fore, of the argument that women would not 
vote if they had the power.” 


Although more than two decades have passed 
since the memorable riot between the slave- 
hunters and escaped slaves, aided by their 
friends, took place at Christiana, Penn., the 
event is fresh in the minds of many of our read- 
ers. It will be remembered that William 
Parker, a colored man, took eonspicuous part in 
the riot, and became the slayer of a notorious 
slave-hunter named Gorsuch. He was com- 
pelled, for his own safety, to flee his country, 
and sought refuge in Canada, where he has 
since remained, or until a few days ago, when 
he returned to his old home and acquaintances. 





The weight of years has bowed him down some- 
what, but his heart rejoices in the knowledge 
that the bonds have been stricken from the 


manhood. 

Alfred Love of Philadelphia is president of 
the Peace society, and he objects greatly to the 
military titles worn by so many men who, per- 
haps, never smelt gunpowder. He writes pro- 
testing against the frequent use of the military 
title in a letter from Colonel Forney, who is 
travelling in Texas with Colonel Scott. Says 
Mr. Love: ‘Almost every name mentioned has 
the prefix of ‘Colonel.’ First, Colonel Lindsay 
introduces Colonel Scott, and requests Colonel 
Forney to speak. Colonel Scott speaks, and 
refers to General Dodge and Colonel McComb. 
Colonel Williamson seconds the resolutions, and 
Colonel McCoy organizes a meeting at which 
Colonel Terry is called to the chair; and so on 
to the end.” And then he asks, Could not this 
title be dispensed with, as it is so intimately con- 
nected with man-killing? Tobe sure; but then, 

Mr. Love must know that familiarity — with 
titles as with other arrangements—breeds con- 

tempt. 

We do not place Rev. Dr. Chapin among the 
pioneer reformers. He lets others do the heavy 
advance work—felling the trees and opening the 
road—and then he comes along with a majestic 
step. It is so on the woman-question, as it was 

on the anti-slavery issue; and as it will be with 

him while he wags a tongue. But here is what 

he is now moved to say about the suffrage 

proposition :— 

The condition of obligation and the conditions 

of rights are inseparable. To exercise these, 

women must have scope and opportunity. Her 
obligations compel her to demand her rights. 

She has a right to develop her nature to the 
utmost of its power. Whatever power denies 
this is tyrannical. Woman has the right of doing 
and being the best she can. The question of 
woman-suffrage was above ridicule. Throwing 
ridicule at it was like firing pop-guns at a thun- 
der storm—it may be funny, but it is not forcible. 
Even if women were to vote, God would still 
hold society together as he holds the heavens 
together. Woman should be free to do the 
work she can do. She has claim to the highest 
education. 

The widow of the late Dr. Calvin Cutter of 
Warren, Mass., states that at the time John 
Brown was taken prisoner at Harper's Ferry, 
Charles Plummer Tidd, who went in Dr. Cut- 
ter’s company to Kansas in 1856, commanded 
the roads near the residence of the late Lewis 
Washington (a kin of George Washington), at 
Harper's Ferry. Another brave ‘Kansas boy” 
(Lehman) was shot in the river. After ‘Tidd’s 
perilous escape over the Alleghanies, he came 
to Warren, and, while a member of the Dr.’s 
family, enlisted in the 2Ist regiment, and died 
on the Isle of Roanoke. When Dr. Cutter was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Chantilly, he was 
taken to the headquarters of Gen. A. P. Hill. 
The leader of the ‘tblack-horse cavalry” being 
there said, “Surgeon Cutter, we have heard of 
you in Kansas, we admire your pluck, but detest 
Northern flunkeyism.” It is due to those staff 
officers to say, that although they knew full 
well Dr. Cutter’s anti-slavery sentiments they 
treated him with the utmost courtesy until his 
exchange. 


The Philadelphia Press is very eulogistic of 
Senator Sumner. It says—what the Common- 
wealth has all along endeavored to impress on 
our impulsive and not always reasoning politi- 
cal brethren—that it will not help the cause of 
the Republican party or General Grant to abuse 
and disparage Charles Sumner. The Press re- 
marks that ‘‘he is one of the grandest historical 
characters of our time, standing almost alone in 


of his patriotism and integrity. He is the ideal 
of a Democratic Senator in a republic approach- 
ing more nearly the Roman model than any man 
that lives to-day. His life is a record of abso- 
lute fidelity to liberty and human rights—of that 
rare virtue that clings to right in the absence of 
reward and at the expense of preferment. In 
the struggle against slavery and caste he has 
been the foremost man in America, and through 
all the mutations of our politics, the apostacy 
of some leaders and the lukewarmness of others, 
Charles Sumner has been consistent in his rigid 
devotion to republicanism in the widest meaning 
of the term.” 


There is a movement on foot in New York 
city for the erection of a suitable monument in 
the Central Park in memory of the late Elias 
Howe, Jr., the inventor of the sewing-machine, 
the money to be raised by voluntary offyrings of 
not more than one dollar each from ladies who 
Mr. 
Howe was not merely a successful inventor, 


have known the benefits of the invention. 


whose needle-machine, more powerful and hu- 
mane than the famous ‘‘needle-gun,” has wholly 
changed the face of one of the most universal 
and fatiguing kinds of domestic toil; he was also 
a good citizen and earnest patriot, who freely 
gave his money and time and was ready to risk 
health and life for his country. An experienced 
sculptor has a satisfactory design for an im- 
pressive monument, with studies modelled from 
life. The project is favored by Samuel Osgood, 
Henry W. Bellows, William C. Bryant, E. H. 
Chapin, Henry Ward Beecher, John Cotton 
Smith, Charles O’Conor, Cyrus W. Field, and 
other well-known citizens. A committee has 
been organized, and Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood 
appointed chairman, Dr. R. Ogden Doremus 
Secretary, and Alexander Masterton Treasurer. 
Subscriptions can be forwarded to Alexander 
Masterton, President Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, New York. 


A very curious case of land proprictorship 
In 1828 Mrs. 
Bullman, a widow, died, leaving a will which 


has just occurred in this city. 


bequeathed her property, consisting of two es- 
houses three maiden 
nieces, with the provision that if they should 
die without heirs the property should go to the 
son of a nephew, and if he died without issue 
then the property was to revert to the city of 
Boston for the benefit of its poor. The nephew 
referred to was Mr. John B. Haley, and his son 
who was mentioned in the will died in the year 
1849 The last of the 
nieces died in 1869, and as neither of them was 
ever married there were no heirs on their part 
to claim the property. In the meantime the 
nephew already mentioned, Mr. Haley, had two 
children born to him after the death of Mrs. 
Bullman, and the property of the testatrix passed 
into their hands as her legal heirs. 
questioned the legality of their ownership, and 


tates with thereon, to 


without issue. three 


No person 


they would have continued to hold possession 
of the property had they not concluded to sell 
one of their estates, which led to a search for a 
title, in the course of which the old will turned 
up. It was thought that the proviso relating to 
the city of Boston might be considered a shadow 
on the title which had better be removed, and 
the city solicitor was requested to give a release 
of whatever rights might accrue to the city un- 
der the proviso. The solicitor took the matter 
into consideration, and came to the conclusion 
that the whole of the property, worth some 
320,000, belonged to the city of Boston. This 
view of the case has been confirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, and the late owners find that they 
have nothing to do but submit to this unex- 
pected decision. 

A reiinion of the survivors of the Eleventh 
Maine Regiment was held at Bangor last week. 
pn address was given by Gen. H. M. Plaisted 





slave and he has been elevated to the dignity of - 
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and David Barker, of Exeter, read the follow- 
ing poem :— 
“OLD WILLEY.” 
Who cares in this crowd what a Homer says 
Of the warring men in the ancient days ? 
What matters it now to you or me 
Though the Iliad or Odyssey 
May tell of the time when a Trojan corse, 
Was tramped by the foot of a Grecian horse, 
Though the epic song of the bard may state 
How Achilles fell at the Scaean gate ? 
But it startles a world that I am come down 
To tell of a man from my native town: 
Of a man, obscure, unknown and plain, 
But who once belonged to the 11th of Maine! 


When Slavery, pressed by Freedom hard, 
Fired up the heart of a Beauregard, 
And the first red shot on Sumter fell, 
And the Eagle screamtd like a scream from 
hell ; 
When her shriek went out o’er vale and crag, 
As she clung like death to the dear old flag, 
And the first kind look she got was one 
From a man named Robert Anderson, 
I felt somehow, and I wrote and said, 
That we had a big old trouble ahead. 
With all my faith in God and such, 
With all my religion, and that wan’t much, 
My faith wan’t clear and my hope wan’t light 
rill Daniel E. Willey went into the fight. 


They called him “Old Willey,” up there; I’m 
sure 
’Tis a term oft used when our elothes get poor— 
He laid the wall and he sawed the wood 
For me and others in the neighborhood ; 
He never could lecture and never could speak 
One word of grammar and couldn't read Greek, 
Though he dwelt in that old school-house, ’tis 
true, 
Where the old road butts at the avenue. 
Through his leaky boots you could see his feet 
As he toiled for his daily bread to eat, 
For many a palm can never hold 
The sordid dust that is scraped from gold. 
Though he felled the trees and now tilled the 
lands 
With his brawny arms and his horny hands, 
Jt never entered a soldier’s brain 
That Willey would ever fight or train ; 
And, never getting a draft or call, 
He sawed the wood and laid the wall. 


One day to my village two men rode down— 
Yes, both came over from Stetson town— 
And one was General Hill; I believe 
He hadn’t on then that empty sleeve ; 
I could’ve told them quick that he wouldn’t yield 
For a one right arm on the Deep Run field; 
And the other fellow with Hill, they say, 
Was General Plaisted, who talks to-day. 
This Willey and I were standing o’er 
(He sawing wood) near my office door. 
As the men from Stetson town rode by 
A neighbor of mine was standing nigh-— 
With his traitor lips to the startled air 
He hissed the flag that was floating there. 


Like a granite post old Willey stood, 
And his old saw dropped from the half-sawed 
wood; 
Then he hoisted the strap round his big broad 
hips 
And he erumbled the pipe ‘neath his firm blue 
lips ; 
And his burnt, tanned face gave a fiendish smile, 
But never a word did he speak the while 
Till he glowered at the man hard by, and when 
He taunted that Union tlag again, 
Then his tortured nerves like a serpent coiled, 
And these tough words from the old man 


boiled : Se 
Says he: “Did you hear how that devil hissed ; 
By J—. Squire, I'm going to enlist!” 


Though he split huge logs, he couldn’t stand 
The thought of a rift in his native land. 


And he did enlist, for the brave old soul— 

With his name on the gallant Plaisted roll 
For the cast of a die, for a loss or gain, 

With the gory-famed old 11th of Maine, 
For a mortal tray with his kith and kind 

Left a dying wife and a child behind— 
Marched out to the front, where he fought and 

bled; 

And he came back maimed, and now is dead. 
With his folded arms he lies so still 

In a cold, sound sleep on the ‘*Crowell Hill.” 
I wish I knew if he felt the least 

As he felt when our father’s flag was hissed ; 
For he slumbers there ‘neath a beetling crag, 

By the side of the one who hissed the flay. 


As we go all pale with the boatman o’er 
In our final voyage to the other shore, 
"Mid the fearful surge of the rolling tide, 
Sometimes you know, 
That friend and foe 
Will crouch and cuddle down side-by-side. 


In that last review, somewhere beyond, 
Ot the world’s grand army train ; 
When the books are read to an anxious throng 
And they call for the 11th of Maine, 
And the Judges come to Willey’s case, 
Looking so wise and grim; 
Unless by some strange farce they rout 
And crush this life’s remembrance out, 
Or blot those scenes of warring strife 
When battling for a nation’s life, 
And from my soul wipe every trace 
Of love for country, home and race— 
If any part of me is there, 
In the face of every power, I swear 
If Willey tinds no credit given 
Behind those balance-sheets in heaven, 
For fighting in the 11th of Maine, 
And reaps thereby no single gain, 
Although a spirit-death I die, 
With loss of immortality, 
Should I find his case is going hard, 
Ull help the old man ‘‘run the guard” 
Ere the golden gate swings on him! 
When Mr. Barker sat down the assembly rose 
to their feet and gave three rousing cheers for 
the ‘Bard of Exeter.” 





POLITICAL NOTES. 
Horace Greeley is a Universalist. 
for universal amnesty in the next world as well 


He goes 


as in this. 

When Horace Greeley puts on his white felt 
hat he may be said to pull the wool over the 
eyes of the whole Democratic party, 

AE: 
thousand dollars to the Greeley National Com- 
Is this because of disappointment that 
Grant did law and make him 


Secretary of the Treasury ? 


Stewart has sent his check for twenty 


mittee. 
not violate the 

A correspondent at the Baltimore convention 
says there was not a good, hearty cheer during 
the whole session Tuesday, except when the 
name of Gen. Fitz-Hugh Lee was mentioned. 
The Greeley men had the floor. 

The Transcript well says that the raking up 
an oid letter of Charles Sumner’s, suppressing 
a portion of it, and changing the date, was a 
shabby trick for anybody to do, but for those 
who set up to be reformers was contemptible. 

Is Mr. Greeley, as he says, ‘‘as much of a 
Republican as ever”? If so, why should his 
organ urge the liberals of North Carolina to 
defeat the Republican ticket in that State, which, 
it acknowledges, ‘twas made up before the lib- 
eral movement became fairly developed. 
has been making some 
He has 


Secretary Boutwell 
capital speeches in) North Carolina. 
dwelt on the necessity of closing up the bloody 
ehasm between the North and South, not by 
shaking hands over it, but by acts of justice and 
equal rights towards the unionists of all colors, 
and shown that the Grant administration, by in- 
dubitable figures, is the very reform and econo- 
my party that is wanted. 

The Providence Journal, edited by an old 
college friend and classmate of Frank Bird, 
says :— 

Mr. Bird tlatters himself that 3,000,000 of 
Democrats are converted to Republicanism on 
one Pentacostal day. And so, probably, some 
others are imagining that the Democratic party 
with their presidential candidate is likely to give 
the country a Republican administration, be- 
cause they received him from the Liberal Re- 
publicans. It reminds one of Charles Lamb's 
eonundrum: **Why does a d-dog w-w-waggle 
his tail? Give it up? Because the d-dog is 
bigger than the tail. If the t-tail was bigger 
than the dog, the tail would w-w-waggle the 
dog!” The Liberal Republican dog, with its few 
thousand voters, has attached to itself the Dem- 
ocratic tail of 3,000,000. Which will be likely 
to be waggled* 

The Detroit Tribune gives the whole philoso- 


We still cling to the belief that the Republi- 
can party is yet alive and capable of living for a 
great and good purpose. We believe it has in 
the main done magnificently. We are for com- 
mending and not burying it for what it has done. 
And wherein it has been betrayed into false po- 
sitions by unscrupulous men among its leaders, 
and by political adventurers who only follow it 
for plunder, we aim at extricating and purifying 
it. We are for exposing and turning out the 
bad men that have wormed their way into pow- 
er wherever and whenever found, rather than 
turning our backs on the whole great organiza- 
tion and entering another whose chiefs are old- 
er, more experienced and more pronounced cor- 
ruptionists, men who have been discarded by 
the people, and are now the objects of just sus- 
picion. So do we hope and believe the masses 
of the American people will think, and so re- 
cord their vote in November next. Let us have 
reform, the more the better, but let us labor for 
it within the Republican party, and not in the 
midst of men whom costly experience has taught 
us to believe are past all reformation. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Uncle Sam” Interviews Gen. Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Epirur:—The other day I saw my friend Gin- 
eral Wilson enter the Collarsee’em; and I thought I 
might get some reliable information upon some of the 
topics of publick interest. So I koncluded to try the 
effect of what is called ‘an intervu”; though I own I 
don’t much like the new tashion of pumping a man 
dry ata penny aline. But your uncle might as well 
be out of the world as out of the fashion, especially 
if he undertakes the roll of a nusepaper korrespon- 
dent. So I elbowed my way through the crowd to 
where he was settin’, and hittin’ him a hard slap on 
the back, sez I, **How are you, Giueral?”’ “Ah, how 
are you,” sez he, for the Gineral and I hev allways been 
very intimate and the best of friends. In tact I allways 
sota good deal by Wilsou, and I look upon him as 
oue of the smartest and pluckiest boys ever raised in 
this country. I ruther like these boys who hev “hoed 
their own row” and never asked any odds of nobody. 
And I allways feel pretty safe about the old United 
States ship when boys that hev allways paddled their 
own canoe are at the helm. I found the General en- 
joyin’ perfect health, and lookin’ as fresh and rosy as 
he did thirty years ago, which is to be placed to the 
credit of his good habits. He never swapt a good 
jacknife for a mean one with a korkscrew in it. 

“Well, General,” sez I, after we had given each 
other @ good shake, “how do things look?” **O, first 
rate,” sez he, smilin’ a little, for he knew well enough 
whatI ment. Nowthe General allways had the name 
of bein’ a dead-sure politikal prophet; and many a 
time I hev heard him tell months beforehand how 
things Was acomin’ out, and the result allways proved 
that he could beat the old Farmer's Almanack clean 
out of sight. They even been told, altho’ I won't 
swear tu the truth of the story, that Greeley used to 
make up the 7'ribune Almanack from Wilson’s perdick- 
shuns in advance of the elections, and had everything 
sot up and ready to strike off as s00n as the votes Were 
counted. This year it seems that he has lost all konti- 
dence in Wilson’s figgers, and has koncluded to set up 
the consarn on his own hveok, for onee; and from 
What I heyv seen of his figgers Pm verry sure he'll 
be late in gettin’ his almanwk out; for when the 
yotes come to be counted, if there is a fair count. 
the poor deluded man will hey to knock his “tables? 
ail into pi, and set the whole thing up over again. 

~Well, General,” sez 1, “Pin mighty glad to hear 
you say 380, for I felt a good deal konsarned to know 
about it. Then you do raly think you'll be elected 7 
“Well,” sez he, sorter droppim’ his eyes, and colorin’ 
a little, “I didw’t mean that exactly, but what I do 
mean to say is, that Grant is just as sure to be elected 
next November as the sun is to rise and set,” sez he. 
“Goud!” sez 1; “EL believe you; for you hev felt the 
pulse of the people so long, and hey studied their 
constitution and temperament and syimptoins so care- 
fully, that Lraly think you know how they will feel 
and act when the rub comes better than a good many 
of them know now themselves.” 

“But, Gen’ral, what do you think Baltimore will 
do?’ sez i. “O, itdomt make much difference what 
she does,” sez he. **The country understands pretty 
well that ‘twill be the same old coon that was there in 
Is61, When our troops marched through on their way 
to Washington.” “Jes so,” sez Lo That coon has been 
tryin’ dredful hard to cover up and whiten out that old 
geey-and-butternut coat of his, by rolling in Greeley 
meal, and tries to look verry innecent and lamb-like; 
but when he Opens his mouth and tries to bleat, even 
Greeley, With all he knows about sheep, can’t make it 
sound right, and the cheating varmint is at once ex- 
posed.” “And To must say, Gin’ral,” [ kontinured, 
taatl look upon Horace as astupendous puzzle. ve 
heard it sed, and I believe it’s true, Ghat a man’s kar- 
acter can be read by lookin’ at his hand-writin’; and 
I konclude, after lookin’ at some of Horace’s  manu* 
serips, that you can’t make anything out of him. They 
are both perfect riddles. Both mean well, no doubt, 
aad are full of good intenshuns; but good itenshuns 
are not the best material for paviag the streets of this 
country, however useful they may be in furrin lands. 
1 think Horace’s instinks are, in the main, good, but 
he is excitable, and, like all excitable people, he lack- 
judgment. He hits hard, and straight from the 
shoulder, but when his blood is up he is jest about 
as likely to knock dowa his friends as his foes. 
Hle is a good tighter till his antagonist begins 
to breathe hard aud show signs of cavin’ in, 
when a reaction of feelin’ takes place, and = fury 
and hate at once melt into misplaced contidence 
and pitty, and he insists upon yielding up his own 
sword, and with it all the advantages which would be 
sure to result from adecisive victory. In pintof fact,” 
sez I, “Pd be willing to bet one of ny best farms that 
if Greeley should flad next November that, “by hook 
or by crook,” he had secured a majority of the lectoral 
votes for President, he would at onee withdraw his 
name as a kandidate and swear taat all his friends 
should go for Grant, and give him a unanermus vote, 
by thunder,” 

Just taen several ladies turned their faces towards 
me and stared pretty hard at me, and I bethought 
myself that I had been usin’ rather stronger language 
than is allowed ia good society, and had also raised 
my nat’rally sharp voice toa pretty high pitch. —So I 
politely bowed to them, and sez [,**-Excuse me, ladies, 
for my rudeness.” The fact is, since my great trouble 
Lhave been more subdued and quiet in my language 
than Lused to be, and don’t feel so much like braggin’ 
and blusterin’ as I did once. That “trouble” costa 
heap of blood and money, and I've had to mortgage 
every fot of land Lown to save my credit. But. the 
have gone to work with a will to clear the 
mortgage; aud I mean to pay every cent, principal 
and interest, though some of the boys wio brought 
on the trouble have tried to persuade me to go back 
ou my word of honor and never pay acent; and it 


ses 1, 


boys 


Worries me dreadtully to see Greeley tryin’ to get 
them to yote for him, and tellin’ them it’s their only 
show for Tbid the Geu'ral good-bye, and 
told him Thoped to meet him in Washington next 
Mareh, right side up. UNCLE SAM. 


success, 





BRIEF NOTES. 

European papers Just recieved have much to say 
about the enthusiastic reception of che foreign bands 
in Boston. They are all intensely pleased. 

There is considerable crowing by the Greeleyites 
over the adheston of certain: prominent Republicans 
to their cause, but, as a general thing, the whole claim 
is amatter of wind. The Republican ranks are prac- 
tically unbroken. 

The jurymen in the ease of Stokes, on trial for the 
murder of Col. Fisk, Were unable to agree and have 
been discharged. 
Were in favor of a verdict of guilty of murder. A 
new trial will probably be ordered at an early day. 

“Warrington” (W.S. Robinson, Esq..) whe has been 
absent at the West for the list two mouths, has re- 
turned in excellent physicalcondition. He is a vele- 
anti-Greeley man, though not.a pronounced 
He will probably vote for the latter, 


ment 
cirant advocate. 
however, “under protest.” 

We are indebted to Daniel James. President, and 
Charles W. Felt. Secretary, of the American Club, 
Liverpool, for their invitation to dine, on the Fourth, 
with the club. We should have been happy to have 
done so, but the invitation Was not quite early enough 
for us to take the ferry in season. 

The midsummer dullness has settled down upon the 
book-market, and the literary gossiper finds very hit- 
tle fe gossip about. No new books are publishing, 
and extremely few announcements are made. publish- 
ers and readers alike being absorbed, apparently, in 
the political questions of the hour. 

In the new organization of the internal revenue ser- 
vice, Hon. William A. Simmons, supervisor of this 
district. has been retained, and his jurisdiction en- 

arged by taking in all New England. Mr. Simmons 

has proved an energetic and clear-headed officer, and 
his new appointment is doubtless in appreciation of 
the fact. 

Enterprising: Some of the hotels of this city pay 
the hackmen dmy cents for each passenger they bring 
to their doors, which is, of course, in addition to the 
regular fee received by ordinance. The suffering ho- 
tels which thus Jose their patrons must pay a dollar to 
get them back; but. what is befter. the city authori- 
ties should step in and refuse a license to the offend- 
ing jehus. 

The water now flows continuously from Sudbury 
River through Farm Pond into Lake Cochituate, and 





phy of the present canvass in the following ju- 
dicious words :— 


the heavy falls of rain have put the lake into excel- 


It is reported that nine of them | 


lent condition to meet even 1 protracted drought. Mr. 
Charles H. Allen, President ot the Water Board, has 
done much to promote this enterprise by his personal 
attention and energy; and we trust he will now let 
the fountains play all over the city. 


Among Gov. Washburn’s recent appointments are 
Pauline A. Durant of Needham, as a member of the 
advisory board of overseers to the prisons for the im- 
prisonment of women, and Mary B. Claflin of Newton, 
a member of the advisory board to the trustees of the 
industrial school for girls. Let the good Governor 
appoint a few women justices-of-the-peace without 
consulting the Council, and see what the Supreme Ju- 
dicial fogies will do about it. 


It is sad to be obliged to record of the critical and 
self-satisfied New Yorkers and Brooklynites, who 
thought they could run our “jubilee” on better meth- 
ods than the Bostonians, that they allowed the great 
Peschka-Leutner to sing in the latter city at a loss of 
$709 or more, and that in New York she had an audi- 
ence Monday night of only five hundred! If these 
people had the jubilee complete to manage they would 
have made it as dead a failure as they did Grover’s 
festival three years ago. 

The forthcoming report of Dr. Barnas Sears, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Peabody Fund, for the past year, 
shows that the amount of money appropriated has 
been $141,350. Appropriations are only made where 
the people pay the current expenses of the schools, 
and raise twice or thrice as much themselves, and 
erect and furnish their school-buildings. It is calcu- 
luted that the amount bestowed the past year has 
called out from the communities themselves the ad- 
ditional amount of $700,000. The fund is bestowed 
exclusively fur the benefit of public schools in the 
Svuthern States, and is rapidly waking up interest in 
this direction throughout those States. 

Judge Alphonso att of Cincinnati is one of the 
men that would adorn any intellectual community. 
The Gazette of that city is pleased that he has been 
made a trustee of Yale College, and says the election 
“Was a tribute as deserved as it was high and grace- 
ful. In the midst of arduous professional duties 
Judge Taft has found time to devote to the interests 
and advancement of education. The Cincinnati Uni- 
versity has found no abler friend or more enthusias- 
tic champion than he, and Yale men everywhere 
know him as a sturdy advocate of progress in every- 
thing that relates to their Alma Mater. Of large cul- 
ture, fine scholarship and high attainments, Judge 
Taft has well earned the compliment that has been 
paid him.” 





Business Notes. 

The pleasant littke Nursery tor August is already 
out, and as attractive as ever. 

Our excellent City Clerk mentions elsewhere how 
the public can get the general laws and resolves free. 

A pleasant and cool place for strangers to visit is the 
Coliseum, which is open daily for twenty-five cents to 
each caller. 

Burnett’s “Cocoaine” has long had the reputation of 
being a first-class dressing for the hair, and such it 
really is. Every druggist and fancy-goods dealer has 
it for sale. 

Messrs. L. D. Boise & Son, 30 Washington street, al- 
Way present excellent Custom-made or ready-made 
Clothing to their patrons, aud now cheaper than ever, 
owing to the curtailment of their store fur city im- 
provements. 

The Executive Committee of the Jubilee advertise 
for proposals in writing for the purchase of the Coli- 
seum property, They have a free lease of the grounds 
until June 17, 1873, which can be extended three 
months, The proposals are to be received up to the 
27th instant. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are in town for the 
Whole season to accommodate the ladies. Their store 
al 37 and 39 Temple place has a varied and excellent 
stock of goods particularly suited to their needs; and 
those who have not visited them before will find they 
can now do so With pleasure and profit alike. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. announce to-day Hawthorne's 
“Septimius Felton.” Incomplete as it is, it is  thor- 
oughly Hawthorneish in conception, and in the pecau- 
larcharm of its style. No real lover of Hawthorne’s 
unique genius should fail to read this story, which is 
strikingly characteristic of its author, and full of 
deep hints and thought-proyoking suggestions. 

White's “Specialty for the Dyspepsia” still carries 
all before it as a remedy. The testimonials as to its 
eliciency are numberless, and the restored to health 
sing psalms of rejoicing almost constantly. Wecould 
name several well-known gentlemen who speak with- 
outstint in praise of the quite infallible remedy. This 
is the season that lays the foundation for the disease. 





Personal and Professional Notes. 

George H, Hoyt, of John Brown fame, has purchased 
one-half of the Athol Vranseript and becomes its ed- 
itor in place of Dr. V. O. Taylor, 

Mille. Nilssow’s Russian engagement is for three 
months at St. Petersburg and one month at Moscow, 
from November to February next. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is *hedged-in” for the 
suminer at East Gloucester; but any friends calling 
at her residence would doubtless find the “gates 
ajar.” 

Herr Strauss and wife sailed for Europe, Saturday, 
utter a reception at the Clarendon Hotel which was 
attended by a number of prominent musicians. His 
hext engagement is at Baden-Baden, where he will 
conduct twelve concerts, for which he will receive 
30,000 franes. Mr. Franz Bendell, the pianist, and 
Wile, Were passengers on the same steamer. 

Mr. George W. Curtis has definitely accepted the in- 
vilation to deliver the address, and Dr. O. W. Holmes 
has been asked to read a poem, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Pittstield soldiers’ monument. Con- 
sidering that Pittsfield is the former residence of Dr. 
Hlolmes, and that he takes every occasion to show his 
interest in Berkshire, it is confidently expected that 
he will accept. 

The engagement of Mme. Pattiin Russia this winter 
is to last four months, one at Moscow and three at 
St. Petersburg, on the terms of 200,000 franes for two 
performances in each week. Moreover, she is to have 
two benefits, one in each city. A stipulation is also 
made that for every representation she may consent 
to give at Moscow beyond the eight agreed on she 
shall receive 8000 francs. 

The London critics lament that Nilsson is spoiled 
by American adulation, and the Queen says, plainly : 
“What is generally complained of by her most ardent 
admirers is the almost deflant aspect she assumes, 
us if the composer of the opera were a nonentity, and 
the conductor a mere cypher. Mlle. Nilsson is not 
musician enough to dictate either to M. Gounod or to 
sir Michael Costa. The score of the former must be 
adhered to; the beat of the latter must be equally ob- 
served. The tempi are in the published score; Mile. 
Nilsson has no right to prolong them orto hurry them. 
No prima donna, eyen if seconded by a Capoul, is 
justitied in ruining one of the most intensely pathetic 
duos, as is that with which Gounod has been inspired 
in the garden-scene between Faust and Margherita.” 

Mr. George Hall, phonographic reporter, of San 
Francisco, has invented a mode of reporting which is 
to be tested in the Twelfth District Court. Five pipes 
lead from the reporters’ desk to an adjoining room and 
to the ears of tlve copyists. The reporter speaks a 
sentence or a line to each in order, and the lines being 
numbered the tive writers’ manuscript will for each 
line be read as one line. By this means the report is 
wrillen Up a5 soon as spoken, and the court can have 
the evidence in a case before it in writing almost as 
svon as delivered. Originally it was intended to ex- 
pedite the copying of the phonographie notes, by 
which means Mr. Hall could read to tive copyists at 
tie same speed as formerly to one. The invention 
tius far meets with the approval of all who have 
seven it. 

Among the investments seeking the favor of the 
man of capital or competence that have a generous 
substratum of excellence to recommend them are the 
Kankakee Company's bends, covering great works of 
public improvement it: Ilinvis, one of the most thrifty 
| and fa-t-developing States inthe Union. They are 

secured by mortgage, they sell low, the interest is 
| payable in gold at eight per cent., and the whole prop- 
erty they represent first-class real estate, water pow- 
| er. slack-water navigation, and locks and dams. Noth- 
ing can be better anywhere. 








Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE,” 

Humpty Dumpty” in its present form will be given 
again this afternoon and evening. On Monday even- 
ing next it is to be brought out in a reconstructed 
form, with new scenery and effects, and many novel- 
ties in the way of acting and incidental matters. 
This is called “the second edition,” and if it is as 
happy aud merry, and altogether enjoyable, as the frst 
edition, the public will be more than delighted, and 
insist on having both editions published annually 
without fail. Talk of absence from town in hot 
weather when we have such attractions as *Humpty- 
Dumpty"! Nonsense! 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The dramatic novelty of the week hae been"the dra- 
ma first produced at this house on Monday iast. 
Wedded. Yet No Wife.” In its way, the piece has 
conspicuous claims to originality, notably in its con- 
struction, which is sui generis, and quite beyond the 
pale of the artistic license enterprising dramatic writ- 
ers are prone to take. The strong point with the author 
seems to have been that of situation. He is evidently 
fully aliye to the effect of striking tableaux, and of 
the illusive fascination of spasmedic lime-moonlight. 
The story of the play hinges upon the romantic ang 


| 
| 





somewhat impracticable idea of a heroine supposi- 
t ously widowed by her first and dearly loved husband, 
who, driven by persecution, weds another whom she 
detests, and discovers some twelve years.afterwards 
that her “first” is living. In a dual sense she is 
wedded, yet to neither lord has she, during this time, 
been in truth a wife. The thread is slight, but it is 
quite sufficient for the enterprising author to weave 
an intricate combination of perplexing contretemps 
and harrowing scenes. Consistency is not one of the 
elements that enters into the compounding of the 
piece; so beholders are constantly favored with start- 
ling surprises, and the climax of the disconnected 
story is attained with a fell swoop or coup de grace 
that suddenly and gratefully comes to the relief of 
the personages in the drama and to the auditors. 

The play is evidently the work of an unpractised 
hand. It has its good points in its characterization, 
which shows purpose and method, and the many 
really effective situations that light it up throughout. 
The dialogue is often patural and interesting, and 
sometimes stilted and turgid. All the right-minded 
and injured-innocence parties are endowed with a 
singular proficiency at impromptu prayer-making in 
the right places, and the sinister and evil-minded are 
phenomenally frank in opening their hearts in solilo- 
quies that have nothing to be inferred as to the unmiti- 
gated villany of theircharacters. The lighter element 
is supplied in two low-comedy parts—one a philo- 
sophical chimney-sweep, the other, an erratic nonde- 
script given to various occupations and names. 

The acting of the play does not call for extended 
mention. Mr. J. L. Ashton did the good- genius busi- 
ness with acceptance as *‘-Duke Mason,” a philan- 
thropic scene-shifter. Miss Lillie Wilkinson exhibited 
talent as an ingenue actress as ‘Paulina Lisle,” acting 
and reading with taste and spirit. Mra. ExT. Stetson 
belongs to the Joseph Proctor school of elocution, and 
carried through her heavy burden as the heroine with 
a sustained physical exertion that in a literal sense is 
powerful. Mr. H. Rees Davies, always one of the 
most melancholy of comedians, is somewhat less dole- 
ful than was formerly his wont as **Fiddlewop,” the 
sweep. Mr. Stockwell soars to the realn:s of burlesque 
as**Nobly Clark.” Mr. Rand as ‘Robert Lisle” strug- 
gles with those unfortunate instincts that have ren- 
dered the drama an arduous sphere for him, and 
probably inflicted wholly indescribable anguish 
upon his friends and the sympathizing portion of the 
public. Mrs. Parker contributed to the success of the 
piece by her careful acting and make-up in **Rosanna 
Mason.” : 

The new drama has pleased numerous audiences 
during the week, and possesses elements calculated to 
interest varied classes of auditors in different ways. 
It will be played at the two performances to-day. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

It cost $14,949,508 to ‘‘run” Boston, last year, 
including $10,000 spent for entertaining the 
Grand Duke Alexis. 

The cheap morning train for working-men 
will be put on the Boston, Lowell and Nashua 
road at the commencement of the next quarter. 

The total cost of the Cochituate water-works 
from their commencement in 1849 to the present 
time is over $20,000,000, and the total income 
therefrom $10,000,000. 

The valuation of Boston has increased $40,- 
000,000 in real estate, and $20,000,000 in per- 
sonal property during the past year. This in- 
crease reduces the rate of taxation to about $11 
on $1000. 

The salaries of the Boston school teachers 
have been raised to an amount which will in- 
crease the expense to the city about $89,000. 
Miss Sarah J. Baker, principal of the Dudley 
school, receives $24,000, the most paid to any 
lady teacher. 

The Governor and Council have ordered the 
offices at the State House to be kept open till 4 
P. M., instead of being closed at 2, and the 
clerks don’t like it. Asthe heads of departments 
are elected by the people, one would suppose 
they would make their own regulations. 

A thrifty Bostonian recently ‘‘placed” $10,000 
insurance on the life of his wife, took home a 
box of little red Maryland plums and enjoyed a 
whole evening in watching his wife eat them. 
His enterprise had its reward. Deducting $298 
for funeral expenses, he is now $9702 richer 
than he was a week ago. 

Charlestown manages to make a good thing 
out of her water-works. The receipts for the 
sales in 1871 were $185,815; the expenses of 
management, $46,819; and the interest upon 
water debt, $66,374; total, $113,193; leaving a 
net income of $66,374, sufficient to pay the in- 
terest upon the municipal debt of the city, and 
leave a surplus of $4701. 

Augustus R. Clark, a young man twenty-two 
years of age, and son of A. N. Clark of Bever- 
ly, the well-known belting dealer, was killed in 
this city, Wednesday, by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol in the hands of a comrade 
named Miller. The pistol had just been brought 
to Miller by a policeman for repairs. He began 
to work upon it without suspecting it to be load- 
ed, when it went off, the ball passing through 
Miller’s arm, and then entering Clark’s breast, 
causing almost instant death. 

Prof. King, the aeronaut, made a successful 
ascension at Boston on Saturday. The balloon 
first landed about two miles from South Scitu- 
ate, where the party remained ten minutes, and 
‘lightened their ship.” They then ascended 
again and went out to sea, coming down two 
miles from Marshfield. A friendly yacht took 
them in tow and they arrived in Boston safe and 
sound on Sunday. They say that the bottom 
of the ocean in shoal places was distinctly vis- 
ible to them while they were passing over the 
sea, and that the abundant growth of seaweed 
‘aused the vessels to appear as if sailing in a 
field of grass, while the Dorchester yachts 
looked like white mice sporting on a grassy 
lawn. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Work on the Massachusetts Central railroad 
is being pushed at thirty different places along 
the line from Waltham to Northampton. 

A North Adams Chinaman says he has not 
money enough to marry a ‘‘Melican” girl, and 
that the Chinese fashion of pinching feet is no 
more foolish than the American fashion of 
pinching waists. 

Prof. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst college 
started Thursday on his trip around the world, 
which will be partly in company with Prof. J. 
Hi. Seelye. He left via the Northampton stage, 
and expects, after the circumnavigation, to re- 
turn via Palmer. 

The meanest man in Franklin county must 
live in Greenfield. Some miscreant poured a 
lot of molasses on the steps of the court-house 
last Sunday evening and enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of seeing about twenty-five ladies and gen- 
tlemen sit down in the dirty mess. 

Fall River is doing a commendable thing in 
the way of half-time schools for mill-operatives 
who are under age. They attend school one- 
half the week days, and the other half they are 
employed in the factories. It is claimed that 
this is better than giving one-half of each day to 
school duties and working the other half in the 
mill, as is the case at Indian Orchard. 

Six surveyors are busily employed locating 
and laying out the route for the proposed Quin- 
sigamond avenue, on the westerly side of Lake 
Quinsigamond, Worcester. It will be 100 feet 
wide and four miles long, extending from Lin- 
coln street, near the city almshouse, to the 
Shrewsbury road near Davis’ cottage. The 
avenue will mainly follow the winding course of 
the lake, and is to be within 500 feet of the 
shore. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Whittier is enjoying the sea-breeze at the 
Isle of Shoals. 

The people of North Hampton recently wit- 
nessed a beautiful mirage, the houses at the Isle 
of Shoals being duplicated each above itself, 
and seeming to come close at hand. The mi- 
rage appeared and disappeared at short inter- 
vals of from a few seconds to two minutes. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 











THE WovEN WIRE MATTRESSES, for sale at STE- 
VENs's, 60] Washington street, make people think a 
reform in bed-making has come. 





Moss Rose Bups and LIYY-OF-VaLLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTIS. Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont. cor. Boylston streets. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!'!!—From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CaLpeR & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





“SPRING OPENING.”—3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats. 10.000 Boy’s Suits, all grades. are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





REGULAR SMOKING.—Every day soon makes way 
with a thousand CIGARS. If you buy by the box or 
thousand, you save retail profits. We offer the very 
best brands very low indeed. 

JaMEs DINGLEY & Co., 


v9 Washington street, 





The HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE is 
one of the most agreeable condiments that has been 
placed before the public. It has already taken the 
precedence of other similar preparations upon the 
tables of our principal hotels throughout the country. 
It possesses a very fine flavor, not too pungent, and 
sufficiently delicate to please the palate of the most 
fastidious. We can testify from experience as to its 
excellent properties, and can most heartily recom- 
mend it to housekeepers, hotels, and others who cater 
to the public.—Boston Transcript. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 

















HEADQUARTERS 
GRANT CENTRAL CAMPAIGN CLUB 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
No. 6 Hamilton place, opposite Park street. 
Each local Grant and Wilson Club, as soon as 
formed, is requested to send a list of its Officers to 
these Headquarters, that there may be mutual co- 
operation in the conduct of the Campaign. 
july6 tf OSCAR E. DOOLITTLE, Secretary. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The next school year of this institution 
will commence on Tuesday, August 27, 1872. The 
new building with its situation is unsurpassed. The 
course of study is comprehensive, embracing the an- 
cient and modern languages. All the departments 
are filled by able teachers, assisted by the most 
learned lecturers in the country. Reference may be 
made to Rev. Rufus Anderson, LL. D., Boston. Ap- 
ply for admission and circulars to Miss ABBY H. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 

july20 Eit JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE COLISEUM.— 
Proposals in writing (marked ‘Proposals for Colli- 
seum”’) will be received by the undersigned, for the 
Executive Committee of the World’s Peace Jubilee, 
until SATURDAY, July 27, at 12 o’clock M., for the 
purchase of the “COLISEUM” property, Boston. 
The Committee have a lease (free) of the ground on 
which the building stands, until June 17, 1873, which 
can be continued three months longer on satisfactory 
terms. The right is reserved to reject any or all pro- 
posals that may be made. 

GEORGE H. DAVIS (Hallet, Davis & Co.), 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Boston, Mass. 








july20 2t 





DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth oflice, 25 Bromfield street. june22 








FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


433 Bi (SRP Raa eaeeraeey 3% 9 | Cents. 
1-2 PINTS.::---------30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 





~ LADIES’: FURNISHING GOODS. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
THE LARGEST 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS 
STORE 


IN BOSTON. 
AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 





THE PALMETTO SHADE 
HATS, 
For Ladies and Misses, 


NOW SO POPULAR. 


We wish to advise our FRIENDS AND CUSTOM- 
ERS that we have buta 


VERY SMALL QUANTITY REMAINING 
ON HAND, 


And probably all will be closed WITHIN A WEEK. 
Those desirous of purchasing should call at once at 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 





SEPTIMIUS FELTON ; 
OR, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. l6mo. $1.50. 


This romance of immortality is one of the most re- 
markable of Hawthorne’s works. Though it had not 
his pertecting revision, it abounds in passages of & 
power and a beauty peculiarly his own, and never 
more conspicuous than in this unique story. The 
London At. m says: “The book is full of Haw- 
thorne’s best and most characteric iia * © The 
sad burden of the book is abundantly relieved by sub. 
tle charms of thought and style. No other author of 
our time could have written it.” 


1 vol. 





*,* For sale by ali Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OS600D0 & CO., BOSTON. 


july20 : 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Boston Music Hall. 
E. TOURJEE, Mus. Doc., Director. 











The Fall Term of this Institution, the largest Music 
School in the world, and offering better opportunities 
for thorough musical culture, at lower rates of tui- 
tion, than any other, will open on MONDAY, Septem- 
berl6. Among its many advantages are its Orchestra, 
its University Course of Instruction, and unrivalled fa- 
cilities for providing pupils with desirable situations. 
Circulars mailed free upon application to the Direc- 


STREET EXTENSION! 


We have been notified that the City will soon cut 
off our store thirty-five feet in depth to extend Dev- 
onshire street through Wilson’s lane. This forces us 
to reduce stock. We have 


Marked Down Our Prices 
MUCH BELOW THE MARKET. 


L. D, BOISE & SON, 
TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 


30 Washington Street. 
july20 3t 








FOR AUGUST. 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Superbly Illustrated. 


Terms—$1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. Send stamp for a sample. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


july20 It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


This may certify that we, CHARLES R. FORD, 
SAMUEL J. CROUKETT, both of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and JAMES BURNETT of Scotland, Windham 
County, State of Connecticut, have agreed, and do 
hereby agree, to associate ourselves in a limited co- 
partnership according to the statutes of Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of manufacturing and selling 
Reed Organs, known in the market as ‘Bay State 
Organs,” under the style of FORD & CROCKETT, 
in the city of Boston, to commence July 12, 1872. and 
to terminate July 12,1875. The said Chas. R. Ford and 
Samuel J. Crockett are the general partners, and the 
said James Burnett is the special partner, and has 
contributed the sum of three thousand dollars in cash 
toward the common stock of said copartnership. 

In witness whereof we, the said Charles R. Ford, 
Samuel J.Crockett and James Burnett, have hereunto 
set our hands this July 12, 1872. 

CHARLES R. FORD, 
SAMUEL J. CROCKETT, 
JAMES BURNETT. 

In presence of B. E. PERRY. 








COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—SUFFOLK 
38.—July 12, 1872.—Then the above-named CHARLES 
R. FORD, SAMUEL J.CROCKETT and JAMES BURNETT 
appeared and acknowledged the above instrument to 
be their free act and deed, before me, 

[Stamp.] B. E. PERRY, Justice of the Peace. 





SUFFOLK REGISTRY OF DEEDS.—Bosron, July 12, 
1872, at 10 o’clock and 15 min.,.A. M., received and 
entered in the Fourth Volume of Limited Partuer- 
ships, Fol. 24. 

Attest: THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Register. 
july20 bt 


THE KANKAKEE COMPANY'S 
BONDS. 


Good Reasons why they are a Safe and 
Profitable Investment. 
Ist. 


The issue is limited to $600,000, secured by jirst 
mortgage. 
2d. 


The Mortgage covers the real estate and personal 
property owned by the Company, which includes im- 
provements made and to be made, a valuable charter 
(perpetual) trom the State of Illinois, giving the ex- 
clusive right to create Water Power, and slack water 
Navigation. by the construction of Dams and Locks 
upon the Kankakee and [royuois rivers, within the 
State borders. e 2 

3d. 


The Real Estate embraces 600 acres of the celebrat- 
ed Wilmington Coal lands—the best coal in Illinvis, 
and but three miles distant from the river. 
4th. 

Also, about 250 acres of land finely located in the 
City of Wilmington, suitable for mill and manufactur- 
ing sites, warehouse, dwelling and store lots, greatly 
enhanced in value by the improvements already 
made. 





Sth. 
The best and most reliable Water Power inthe West 
—5000-horse power now ready for use, and 10,000 more 
to be created. 
6th. 


21 miles of slack water navigation completed, and 
earning an income—connected by the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal with all points on the Mississippi 
river, and on the Lakes, without breakage of bulk. 

7th. 
The Navigation that is to be contivued by the Com- 
pany up river to Kankakee City and Momence, gives 
access to the immense bog iron ore beds on the Kan- 
kakee Marshes, being about 40 miles distant from Wil- 
mington. 

Sth. 


The proceeds from sales of the Bonds to be expend- 
ed in completing the improvements. 

9th. 
All proceeds derived from the sale and lease of the 
Company’s real estate to be placed in the hands of 
three Trustees as a Sinking Fund to pay the Bonds, 
which will mature January 1, Iss]. 

10th. 
They are sold at an extremely low rate. 


90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


11th. 
Principal and interest payable in GOLD. 
12th. 


Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually, equal 
to a 10 per cent. (currency) investment. 
13th. 

We have personally visited the property and exam- 
ined into the merits of the enterprise and the charac- 
ter of the work done by the Company, and can rec- 
ommend our friends and peak to invest, as the se- 
curity is NOW ample, and daily increasing in value. 
The massive Stone Locks and Immense Timber Dims 
(50f each already constructed) are not exceeded in 
this country for workmanship, durability and strength, 
and every one expresses their surprise that so much 
has been done for the amount of money expended. 





For descriptive Pamphlets or Bonds, apply to 


C.£, FULLER & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


No. 2 State St., Boston. 
Denominations of Bonds, $100, $500, $1000. 
July 20, 1872. 4t-july20. 
PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, § 
Which is 80 common nowadays, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


It has been used in thousands of cases where the 
hair was coming out in handfuls, and has never failed 
to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy and vig- 
orous growth. It is at the same time 

UNRIVALLED AS A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 
A single application will render it soft and glossy 
for several days. 
july20 





eopst 


eer, Williams & 
WHITE VESTS, 


The Best Made in this Country. 


Parker's 








All the best styles worn this season, in Marseilles 
and Linen Duck. 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, $6. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


Boston, July 13, 1872. St 











STRAW MATTINGS! 


V. 





Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY. << ccccccscccescce PROPRIETOR. 
We Wee es A a a odin ko a ice Seec dec. <ds. MEARAGEE: 


MONDAY, July 22. 
Every Evening at 8S—and Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 o’clock, 
THE SECOND VOLUME 


—OF— 


HUMPTY DUMPTY, 


Introducing 
G. L. & C. Ke. FOX 
AND SIXTY-FIVE PERFORMERS 
—INA— 
OF PROGRAMME. 








CHANGE 





New Scenery, Music, Tricks, 
Ballets and Transformations, 
% “H. D.” in a New Dress. 
SEE HIM ERE HE DEPARTS. 


“ST. JAMES.” 
ADOLPH VON DRUEN......-. --Lessee and Manager. 


MONDAY, JULY 22d, and every evening during 
the week. 5 : 4 
Engagement of the great American Comedian 


YANKEE LOCKE, 


who will appear every evening during the week in his 
new and exciting drama written expressly for him by 
Mr. Fred Marsden—entitled 
TRUMPS; ' 
Or, High-Low-Jack and the Game. 
JEDEKIAH SPINETOUT....... YANKEE LOCKE. 
The whole to conclude with a screaming Irish Farce. 
For particulars see Programmes. 











THE ‘‘COLISEUM,” 
At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Admission 24 cents. july20 





SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURES OF 


7 r N 
JHRUSALEM 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

On view day and evening at 146 Tremont street. 
Tickets 25 cents. Season tickets 
ELLIOT, BLAHKESLEE & NOYES. 


june2) 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE 


YELLOWSTONE, 


This magnificent picture by Thomas Moran is on ex- 
hibition for a short tune at our Gallery, 127 Tre- 
mont street. 

Tickets 25 cents. 

ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 

June2o 





CARD. 
MR. JOHN GALVIN, 

With a grateful sense of the liberal patronage which 
has been bestowed upon him in the past, begs, with 
respect, to inform his friends and the public that he 
has relinquished the Baap 

FLORAL BUSINESS. 

Hitherto carried on by him at No. 61 Tremont street, 
to his sons, who will in the future carry on the busi- 
ness under the style of 

GALVIN BROTHERS. 

Nothing will be left undone by the new firm to at- 
tain thorough excellence in their specialties, and MR. 
JOHN GALVIN solicits for them a continuance of that 
patronage with which he has been so highly honored. 

Boston, July6, 1872. 5t 





CAUTION! 


Parties purchasing ‘WHITE'S SPEO- 
IALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA,” expecting to 
find it a beverage containing alcohol, like 
the vile “Bitters” advertised (which onl~ 
aggravate the disease and bring on oth- 
ers), will be disappointed. It is a MEDI- 
CINE Carefully Compounded on Scientific 
Principles, taken in teaspoonful doses, and 
has PROVED TO BE the ONLY cure for 
the disease ever brought forward. 


Prepared only by 


H. G. WHITE. 


107 Washington Street, Boston. 


For Sale by all Druggists. It july20 


A POPULAR, 


DELICIOUS AND HEALTHFUL BEVERAGE. 


Boston Ginger Ale. 


At retail by FIRST-CLASS GROCERS generally. 


For sale to the Trade by 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO,, 


109, 111 and 1183 Broad St., 


july6 BOSTON. 4t 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&ec., &e. 

133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Hf. G. TUCKER. 
jan2z7 ly 


20,000 COPIES ORDERED 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICAEION, of the Splendid 
New Church Music Book called 


THE STANDARD! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
THE BANNER BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





Has 400 pages filled with new anl fresh music. I[t in- 
cludes an Elementary Course of the best character, 
with intere-ting exercises, tunes and easy glees for 
practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, and an 
extra choice li-t of Sentences, Motetts and Anthems 
for Chorus Practice. 
THE STANDARD BEARERS, 
Or.in other words. its authors, wuose brilliant reputa- 
tion as Church Music Composers will bear it on to 
triumphant sueces-. are 
Mr. L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and 

H.R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred Music, 


Is ready! Send on your orders! 
Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. 
for the present. pust-tree, for 31.25. 
free on application. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
july6 tf 


~~~ GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘if. 6:7 BOs TOR. 
GENERAL LAWS AND RESOLVES. 


Specimens sent, 
Specimen pages 

















Notice is hereby given, that copies of the GENER- 
AL LAWS AND RESOLVES passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachu-etts during the session for 1872, can 
be obtained by citizens desiring them at the several 
Police Stations in this city, and at the City Clerk’s 


office, City Hall. 
july20 2t Ss. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 








ft OT OR COLD, the “‘Star SpanNGLep Ban- 

NER” still waves. Every number grows better 
and better. Elegant Chromo free to every subscriber 
and paper a whole year for only 75 cents. 











‘or. junez3 


junels 


Specimens 
6cents. Address “Banner,” Hinsdale, N. Hn 
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Precious Stones. 
—— 
SOMETHING FOR THE LADIES’ ATTENTION. 


Pliny says that in gems we see all the majes- 
ty of nature united in a small space, and that in 
no other of her works does she present any- 
thing more admirable. According to him, the 
first one who wore a precious stone was the Ti- 
tan Prometheus. 1: ‘leased from his bonds and 
impressed by some ideal sentiment, he inserted 
in a piece of his chain a fragment of the rock to 
which he had been fastened, and thus formed 
a ring, which he ever after wore in memory of 
his misfortunes. 

The ancients included also, under the name of 
gems, stones engraved either in relief or in_in- 
taglio, and in this form of art they have left us 
the most admirable productions that the imagin- 
ation can conceive. Here, as in sculpture, the 
moderns have never attained to the perfection of 
the works of antiquity. Engraved stones, which 
were used as seals, are now the most precious 
and valuable of relics, while they afford us defi- 
nite mineralogical ideas as to the various kinds 
of ornamental stones known from the earliest 
period of history. 

Colored stones do not probably, at the present 
day, represent more than one-tenth of the total 
value of gems, while diamonds may be esti- 
mated at niaety per cent. Among the ancients, 
on the other hand, the diamond was hardly 
known as an ornamental jewel, because it was 
uncut, and did not exhibit those vivid colors 
which now place it in the highest rank among 
precious stones. Furthermore, our system of 
lighting with lamps, gas or candles, throws 
upon all objects tints very unfavorable to the 
natural color of gems. Thus the garnet, tur- 
quoise, amethyst, and even the opal, lose much 
of their luster in these artificial lights. When 
a colored stone is placed in the path of the so- 
lar spectrum its color will vary with the por- 
tion of the spectrum which falls upon it; and 
two stones of the same color, but of a different 
nature, will exhibit different effects. Thus 
paste, placed beside a fine colored stone, be- 
trays its worthlessness. A simpler: method of 
testing stones is to look at them through a bit of 
glass colored red, yellow, blue or green. Eve- 
ry stone will exhibit under this test properties 
peculiar to itself, by which its nature may be 
recognized. 

In spite of the high price of fine stones there 
are fewer false ones used than at first we should 
be inclined to believe. Paste, colored or not, is 
only a very tine glass overcharged with lead and 
enamel, analogous to the best quality of cut- 
glass for table service. In the early times of 
its substitution for precious stones it was cut 
very carefully ; now it has become common and 
cheap, and inferior in workmanship. Besides, 
as national wealth increases, a greater expense 
for something of imperishable value is preferred 
to a less price paid for what is really an article 
of no permanent worth. Weare now long past 
the time when the Duchess of Berri, arriving in 
France, received for her bridal ornaments only 
paste, and when, in order to make the Duke of 
Wellington a present in diamonds of less than 
a million francs in value, the Paris trade was 
obliged to borrow from the government a certain 
number, guaranteeing their restitution in kind. 

In the enumeration that follows we shall place 

the precious stones in the order of their actual 
value. This order varies little in different parts 
of the world. When, however, an extraordina- 
ry demand occurs, that causes a rise in price of 
any particular gem, there flows into the market 
such an overplus of that gem that a fall in val- 
ue at once follows. This has recently been the 
case with the beautiful Hungarian opal, which in 
the last ten years has become abundant, the mines 
producing it being more actively worked on ac- 
count of the high price of these stones, which for 
awhile has surpassed that of the sapphire. The 
oriental rudy is, for its price as well as its beau- 
ty, the first in rank among colored stones. In 
order to appreciate its color in its finest quality 
we must Compare it with the blood as it spirts 
from an artery, or the red ray in the solar spec- 
trum. It is the pure red on the painter’s pal- 
ette, without any admixture on the one side of or- 
ange, or on the other of violet. Many of the 
stained-glass windows in ancient churches dis- 
play this color in all its brilliance. The ruby is 
excessively hard, and after the sapphire, which 
surpasses it a little in this respect, is the first of 
stones, always excepting the diamond, to which 
there is nothing at all comparable. There is a 
great difference between these and diamonds, 
which from the minutest specimens to those of 
princely size have a fixed price proportioned to 
their weight, as is the case with gold and silver. 
As for rubies and other gems, the very small 
specimens have hardly any value, and it is only 
when of considerable weight that they command 
high prices. Rubies are therefore much used 
for watch-pivots, and, from their abundance, 
are of little cost; but for a ruby of five carats 
double the price of a diamond of the same 
weight will be paid. If the ruby weighs ten 
‘arats, triple the value of a diamond of the 
same weight may be asked for it; which price 
would be about 4,000 to 5,000 dollars. All the 
world admits that a perfect ruby is the rarest 
of all the productions of nature. Its tint shows 
to the same advantage by day as by lamp-light; 
but to render the color more resplendent it 
should be placed in the midst of the red rays of 
the spectrum in such amanner thatthe restof the 
colors do not fall very near it. The possessors 
of choice collections of stones can repeat this 
interesting experiment with various stones, 
placing eachin that color of the spectrum which 
is analogous to that of the stone itself. Itis a 
severe test for the purity of the tint; for, if pure 
and unmixed, the stone will appear completely 
black in every other light but its own. Milky 
and turbid stones cannot bear this test. 

When Pegu was annexed to the British East 
India possessions it was thought that a country 
so rich in rubies would send many of these 
stones, so jealously guarded by the Indian 
princes, into the European market. Such has 
not been the case. [tis not yet proved, how- 
ever, that the ruby mines are still worked; and 
this part of Asia is the least known of all the 
countries of the globe. Dealers in rubies expa- 
tiate on the number of tigers, lions, elephants, 
and venomous serpents that infest the forests 
and plains of this country, which, according to 
them, is only accessible by the openings of the 
rivers from the sea. The actual state of the 
island of Borneo, as authentically given, seems 
very much to contirm these rather interested 
accounts. The rajahs may not attach a super- 
stitious importance to the possession of rubies, 
but it is certain thatthey never sell any of con- 
siderable weight. With the Avh-t-noor, Run- 
jeet Singh possessed ano less priceless ruby, 
which was of the shape of the large end of an 
egy that had been cut in two. This enormous 
gem made a part of the necklace of this prince, 
and was estimated by him, without any fear of 
finding a purchaser, at 12,500,000 pounds ster- 
ling, or more than 60,000,000 dollars. ‘The ruby 
is, with the sapphire, the zircon and the garnet, 
one of the heaviest of stones. In water it loses 
only about the fourth of its weight. 

The composition of rubies is no less extraor- 
dinary than that of the diamond. Like the sap- 
phire, the ruby is nothing more than a bit of 
erystalized earth, colored by iron, which natu- 
ralists call the painter of nature. Nature has 
made the most precious stones with the most 
common materials; this kind of earth, called 
alumina, or clay, and the white pebble er rock 
erystal, called silica, or flint, form the base of 
nearly all gems. Opal is reck-crystal with wa- 
ter. Topaz joins a little tluorine to silex and 
alumina. ‘The emerald and the crysolite con- 
tain also gluctaum. Finally, garnetis so ferru- 
ginous that it acts on the magnetic needie. 

As related to the ruby, we may mention a 
stone less deeply red in color, called the spinelle 
ruby. The crystalline form of this differs from 
that of the oriental ruby, which is a six-sided 
evlinder, cut squarely at both ends; while the 
spinelle is, like the diamond, a double pyram. 
The name of Jalass rudy has been given toa 
stone which several authors have regarded as a 
real oriental ruby, only having a less rich color. 
The ancients did not apply the name to this 


approach to spectacles, an invention which does 
not date very far back. 

The emerald, like the ruby, is a six-sided 
rism, and squarely cut at the ends. Its tint is 
so lovely that we overlook its want of hardness, 
which might properly almost exclude it from 
the first rank of gems. The deeper the hue of 
the emerald the more it is esteemed. It loses 
none of its brilliance in artificial light; a valu- 
able property in our modern society, where all 
reat social assemblies are held at night. Haiiy 
includes in the emerald family the aqua-marine 
and the beryl, one of a greenish blue, the other 
yellowish, and both being like the emerald in 
form and chemical composition. 

The emerald, as well as ail stones whose 
color we wish to develop, should be cut with a 
flat upper surface, surrounded by retreating 
facets, continued all the way underneath. The 
orientals cut them in broad thin plates, which 
apparently ought to show the colorsof the stone 
to the best. advantage; but the reflection of 
white light from the large upper surface becom- 
ing mingled with that which traverses the gem, 
renders the hues of the latter less discernible. 
This is the reason why they are not cut with 
atable and surrounded by facets; for thus in 
avoiding a large reflecting upper surface the 
stone is made to exhibit its fundamental color 
throughout its whole extent. The emerald, 
though much cheaper than the beautiful ruby, 
is nevertheless much admired and sought for. 
The sapphire, which comes after the emerald, 
is the hardest of colored stones. It may be 
considered as a blue ruby, or the ruby as a red 
sapphire. With Haiiy and Mawe we can say 
that alumina is susceptible of crystallizing in al- 
most all colors. The mineralogical species to 
which the sapphire belongs is called corundum. 
After the red corundum, or oriental ruby, comes 
the blue corundum, or oriental sapphire. Some- 
times the mineral is of a beautiful yellow color; 
then it is called oriental topaz. More rarely it 
is of a violet hue; then it takes the name of 
ortental amethyst. Finally it may be perfectly 
colorless, like rock-crystal, when it greatly re- 
sembles the diamond, with which it is sometimes 
confounded, but may be easily distinguished by 
its greater weight and its double refraction 

By the microscope there may be discovered, 
in certain pale sapphires, traces in the direction 
of the faces of six-sided prisms. The light re- 
flected by these internal filaments produces 
three small brilliant traces transversely to the 
filaments and to the faces of the prism. The 
crossing of these little bright lines forms within 
the stone a six-pointed star, which gives to the 
stone the name of starry sapphire. Among the 
orientals these stones are highly esteemed, es- 
pecially when they exhibit the star in a ground 
of deep blue. The little filaments within the stone 
may result either from some foreign substance, 
or from minute hollows left by the regular dis- 
position of the particles at the moment of crys- 
talization. If, instead of trying to observe these 
starry appearances by reflection, the stone is cut 
so that it can be Jooked through, then the phe- 
nomenon can be easily seen. Unless the stone 
is of a very perfect crystalization the observer 
who looks through it at a lighted candle, placed 
at a moderate distance, will perceive these little 
lines of light crossing all the series of filaments 
which the mineral contains. According as the 

stone has a four or six-sided form we have a 
four or six-rayed star, and if the filaments are 
all in one direction we have a luminous band. 

By scratching a plate cf glass in various di- 
rections with the point of a diamond we pro- 
duce bands of light of the same number as the 
traces upon the surface, which are always ina 
transverse direction to these traces. We can 
even produce a star simply by spreading with 
the finger a little wax or grease upon a plate of 
thin glass. It is necessary for this that the coat- 
ing should be very thin, so as merely to dull the 

glass, and that the finger should be moved di- 

rectly across—for example, from right to left, or 
from above downward; then looking through it 


tarnishing. If the same operation is performed 
in two directions on opposite sides of the glass 
then a cross will be formed by the two luminous 
bands. 

Ceylon produces a greenish stone traversed 
by filaments of white amianthus, which is called 
the cat’s-eye, and which is usually cut spherical- 
ly. We see in it a floating band, which comes 
from the play of light on the lines of amianthus 
within it. In general, with these curious acci- 
dents of light exhibited by exceptional stones, 
the color of the starry radiance should contrast 
as much as possible with the tone of the stone 
itself. By simply scratching crossed lines on 
a beautiful cornelian a white cross may be pro- 
duced on a red ground. 

There is a very hard dust employed in the 
arts called emery, a powder used in rubbing or 
grinding down bodies with hard surfaces. This 
substance is a species of corundum or sapphire, 
containing a tolerably large proportion of iron, 
which has been substituted for the aluminium at 
the time of the formation of the stone. This 
substitution is quite common in chemistry and 
mineralogy. It is believed that the Chinese 
succeed, by patience, in cutting diamonds with 
emery. This must be very slow work, because 
the emery is very much softer than the diamond ; 
itis like sharpening steel by rubbing it on pa- 
per or linen. However, if patience can work 
miracles, itis doubtless reserved for the Chi- 
nese to accomplish this result. 

We shall place after the sapphire the opal, 
which comes from Hungary and Mexico. The 
Hungarian opals are much the superior, and 
have not the disadvantage of deteriorating with 
time. Some years ag) the opal was higher in 
price than the sapphire; but increase in value 
inducing a more active working of the mines, the 
price of opals, beautiful as they are, fell to what 
itis at present. For the perfection of an opal, 
it should exhibit all the colors of the solar spec- 
trum, disposed in small spaces, neither too large 
nor too small, and with no color predominating. 
The opal is sometimes called the “harlequin,” 
in allusion to the great variety of colors which 
it displays. The substance of the opal is of a 
milky hue and of a pale greenish tint. This 
milkiness is generally known by the term opal- 
escence. It is the color of water in which a lit- 
tle soap has been dissolved. In order to ex- 
plain the brilliant colors of the opal, we may 
imagine in the stone a great number of isolated 
tissures, of variable width but always very nar- 
row. Each fissure, according to its width, gives 
a pecutiar tint similar to the effect produced by 
pressing two plates of glass together; we may 
recognize violet, blue, indigo, red, yellow, and 
green, the last two being exhibited more rarely 
than the others. 

As a proof that the brilliant colors of the opal 
are due, as we have said, to narrow fissures, 
similar colors may be produced by partially 
fracturing, with the blow of a hammer or a 
wooden mallet, a cube of glass or even a rock- 
crystal. Colors obtained in this way are of the 
same character as those of flowers, which result 
from the overlaying of the transparent tissues 
of which the petals are composed. Herein lies 
the secret of all their varied hues from their 
first opening until their final decay. 

Sometimes the opal is colored only in its sub- 
stance, and has not so great a play of light as 
when it is variously traversed by fissures, and 
then it is not so much esteemed. Again, it may 
have extended fissures exhibiting a somewhat 
changeable single color—red, blue, yellow, or 
green. The Empress Josephine once paid a 
very high price for a pair of these stones, it be- 
ing then the fashion to wear two bracelets exactly 
alike, and it was quite difficult to get two stones 
perfectly matched, since the interior disposition 
of the fissures of the opal, which gives its pe- 
culiar play of color, depends entirely upon ac- 
cident. At present it is only the harlequin 
opals that are much valued, and those of Jose- 
phine would not now bring a tenth of their for- 
mer cost. The opal is not a very hard stone. 
In its chemical composition it is only quartz 
combined with water. Heat, expanding its fis- 
sures, varies its colors, and pressure obviously 
produces the same effect. M. Babinet states 
that he thus often changed, without permanent 
alteration, the colors of a beautiful Hungarian 


contains 88 per cent. of water, and consequent- 


at a lighted candle, there will be seen a band of 
white light crossing the direction of the lines of 


Water 1x Miix.—Milk upon a fair average 


ly the farmer who carries to market 100 gal- 
lons of honest milk has in his wagon 88 gal- 
lons of honest water, which he honestly sells 
to his customers, at fair rates per gallon. It 
seems hardly necessary to carry the attenua- 
tion further by resorting to the pump for more 
water. There is a popular impression that the 
water naturally existing in milk, vegetables, 
fruits and grasses differs in some way from that 
drawn from our wells and springs, but it is es- 
sentially the same. The water obtained from 
the sources named is pure water; that drawn 
from springs and wells usually containing a few 
grains in the gallon of organic and inorganic 
matter, derived from the soil through which it 
percolates. This is all the difference. From 
whence comes the water foundin milk? Mani- 
festly it is derived from the grasses of the pas- 
ture, the hay from the mow, and from the wa- 
ter drank by the animal. This all passes into 
the economy, and serves to dilute the various 
active principles upon which its value as food 
depends.—Dr. Nichols’s Fireside Science. 


To a VioLet.— 
God does not send us strange flowers every 
year. 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant 
places 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces. 
The violet is here. 
It all comes back—the odor, grace, and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated ; 
No blank is lett, no looking-for is cheated; 
It is the thing we knew. 
So after the death-winter it must be. 
God will not put strange signs in the heavenly 
places ; 
The old love shall look out from the old faces. 
Veilchen! I shall have thee! 


—Mrs. Whitney. 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT.—Habit is ten times 
nature.— Gay. 

If God did not exist it would be necessary to 
invent one.— Voltaire. 

Books that you may carry to the fire and hold 
readily in your hand are the most useful after 
all.— Sam. Johnson. 

Men trust rather to their eyes than to their 
ears; the effect of precepts is therefore slow 
and tedious, whilst that of examples is summary 
and effectual.— Seneca. 

Generosity duriag life is a very different thing 
from generosity in the hour of death; one pro- 
ceeds from genuine liberality and benevolence, 
the other from pride or fear.— Horace Mann. 

To judge for one’s self is the privilege of but 
few; authority and example lead the rest. They 
see with other’s eyes and hear with other’s ears. 
Hence, it is very easy to think as all the world is 
now thinking; but to think as all the world will 
thirty years hence is not everybody’s business. 
— Schapenhauer. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, and which is 
animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind unless it be invigorated 
and reimpressed ‘by external ordinances, by 
stated calls to worship, and the salutary influ- 
ence of example.— Samuel Johnson. 

How foolish it is to imagine that the earnest 
study of means cripples the genius! It is only 
from a mastery of them that free creative power 
can emanate; it is only when familiar with all 
the paths which have already been trodden, and 
moving with ease in them, that the mind can 
discover new ones.—C. M. Von Weber. 


A Lanpb-AND-WATER-SCAPE.— 
Piercing the lofty sky, 
Yonder Amakagu soars, 
From whose brow the mists are lifting, 
In the fullness of the spring; 
Rustling ’mid the pines the wind 
Ruffles yonder pool’s smooth bosom, 
And of every grove and thicket 
Are the dark-massed shadows flecked 
By the mountain cherry’s bloom; 
While along the strand are heard 
Shrilly cries of circling gulls, 
Mingling with the whirring din 
Of a flight of early wild-duck ; 
And there cometh o’er the waters, 
In a rudderless, frail bark, 
Onward drifting, oarless urged, 
In uncheered solitude, 
Our emperor’s mighty heir. 


—From a Japanese Poem. 


A Concert Brrore Royarty.—I experi- 
enced a pleasure and opportunity last evening 
which is seldom the lot of an American to en- 
joy. I was present ata private concert at 
Buckingham Palace. The invited guests are 
composed of the English nobility, titled foreign- 
ers, the various embassadors, ete. The hall 
used upon these occasions is quite magnificent 
in proportions. Twenty-one chandeliers are 
suspended from the ceiling, which is beauti- 
fully frescoed in blue and gold. At each side of 
the vast salon are five monster chandeliers. 
The walls are papered with scarlet at the top, 
and paintings of the Muses alternate with 
stained windows, which are lighted from with- 
out. The highest nobility are seated in the 
center upon scarlet divans and sofas, while the 
lesser lights are ushered to three tiers upon 
each side. 

At half-past ten the royal family was an- 
nounced, whereupon all good loyalists arose, 
curtseyed and remained standing until roy- 
alty was seated in chairs placed for them ina 
semi-circle directly in front of the stage. The 
party was composed of, on the extreme right, his 
Imperial Highness Prince ‘‘Higashi-Fushimi- 
No-Mija,” a name more easily written than pro- 
nounced; H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
in uniform; at his right, H. R. H. the Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, attired in white 
satin, with tiara and rivi¢re of diamonds; her 
husband, of course, is obliged by court ceremo- 
ny to sit at some distance back. Next, the 
Prince of Wales, a_fine-looking man, bald, 
rather fleshy in appearance, in magnificent uni- 
form. — At his right, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
in purple satin and diamonds. Next, H. R. H 


They gained the barren rock, and made their 


The wintry winds blew fierce across the foam, | _ : : 
But in each other's eyes they looked and Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Aloft the lighthouse sent its warnings wide, 


With joy beheld it, and on land men cried; 


And, while they trimmed the lamp with busy 


‘‘Bring safely back the sailors from all lands, 


To waiting love--wife, mother, sister, bride!” | !t greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
a 3 superior assortment before making their selections. 
No tempest shook their calm, though many a 


No chill could find them in their Eden warm, 


home 
Among the wild waves and the sea-birds wild; 


smiled. 


Fed by their faithful hands, and ships in sight 


‘‘Look! clear and steady burns Boon Island 
light!” 


hands, 
“Shine far and through the dark, sweet light,” 
they cried ; 1 


storm 
Tore the vexed ocean into furious spray ; 


And gently Time lapsed onward, day by day. 
Said I no chill could find them? There is one]. 
Whose awful footfalls everywhere are known |! 
With echoing sobs, who chills the summer 
sun, 
And turns the happy heart of youth to stone. 
Inexorable Death, a silent guest 
At oo hearth, before whose footsteps 
ee 
All joys, who rules the earth, and, without rest, 
Roams the vast, shuddering spaces of the sea. 
Death found them; turned his face and passed 
her by, 
But laid a finger on her lover’s lips— 
And there was silence. Then the storm ran 
high, 
And tossed and troubled sore the distant 
ships. 
Nay, who shall speak the terrors of the night, 
The speechless sorrow, the supreme despair ? 
Still, like a ghost she trimmed the waning light, 
Dragging her slow weight up the winding 
stair. 
With more than oil the saving lamp she fed, 
While, lashed to madness, the wild sea she 
heard ; 
She kept her awful vigil with the dead, 
And God's sweet pity still she ministered. 
Oh! sailors, hailing loud the cheerful beam, 
Piercing so far the tumult of the dark, 
A radiant star of hope, you could not dream 
What misery there sat cherishing that spark! 
Three times the night, too terrible to bear, 
Descended, shrouded in the storm. At last 
The sun rose clear and still on her despair, 
And all her strivings to the wind she cast, 
And bowed her head, and let the light die out, 
For the wide sea lay calm as her dead love. 
When evening fell, from the far land, in doubt, 
Vainly to find that faithful star men strove. 
Sailors and landsmen look, and women’s eyes, 
For pity ready, searchin vain the night; 
And wondering neighbor unto neighbor cries : 
‘Now what, think you, can ail Boon Island 
light ?” 
Out from the coast toward her high tower they 
sailed; 
They found her watching, silent, by her 
dead— 
A shadowy woman, who nor wept nor wailed, 
But answered what they spake, till all was 
said. 
They bore the dead and living both away. 
Wich anguish Time seemed powerless to ce- 
stroy, 
She turned and backward gazed across the bay, 
Lost in the sad sea lay her rose of joy. 
—Atlantic. 


THe GREELEY Day at THE JUBILEE.—I can 
not leave the great Coliseum and its superlative 
glories without a word upon what was intended 
to be, and was, one of the highly-pleasing fea- 
tures of the occasion. It was a settled thing— 
settled in the old proverb—that Mr. Greeley 
was to have his day, and it came, and with it 
the philosopher and his littie speech, which was 
made to a select few, your correspondent being 
one of the number. It was not expected that 
all could enjoy the oratory of Horace, which is 
unlike D. Webster’s in several respects, and 
yet had its good qualities ; and so it was arranged 
to have it delivered to the editors and reporters 
at their head-quarters, with a view to compli- 
ment that very modest and worthy class of our 
fellow-citizens. 

There is a tradition extant among Republi- 
can journalists that what H. G. says is worth 
hearing, and, though long scouted by the con- 
servatives, there are a few indications that this 
tradition will ultimately be accepted by them. 

The speech was a very neat one, highly com- 
plimentary to those present, including the ora- 
tor, but it has been incorrectly reported in the 
Boston papers. It was short, but personal, po- 
litical and agricultural, the three great interests 
now prominent inthe mind of the sage of Chap- 
paqua. The personal portion may be omitted 
mostly. It amounted to about this: That a 
good editor might, if he had a chance, make a 
good something else. This was a modest ref- 
erence to H. G. which was fully appreciated, 
and flattering to all present, as the other kind 
of editors had all stayed at home. The politi- 
‘al position was ambiguous, but designed to en- 
force the doctrine of protection. The great in- 
terest most needing protection just now seemed 
to be the Democratic party, which could not 
possibly survive without important aid. This 
he proposed to give, being satisfied that inci- 
dental benefits would accrue which would be 
suflicientfor a reasonable ambition. But it was 
on the agricultural point that the orator seemed 
most at home, and won his highest laurels. He 
took a lively interest in the press because of its 
eminent and acknowledged usefulness in some 
of the agricultural operations of the farm. As 
fur back as 1540 the cider-press was an acknowl- 
edged power in the land, not perhaps favorably 
remembered by the Boston Post and some oth- 
ers of his present supporters, but with ‘‘Tippe- 
canoe, and Tyler too,” all parties might, in view 
of more recent events, find something con- 
soling. 

A free press is a great institution, especially 
when applied to the manufacture of cheese and 





the Princess of Wales, in black satin, with 
flounces of white Brussels lace, court train of 
crimson, tiara and heavy necklace in diamonds. 
Her face is quite American, expressive, sad in 
repose, with features regular, and loving smile. 


having settled in the knee. 
Duke of Edinburgh, in uniform. The Princess 
Mary of Teck, H. R. H. Prince Arthur, with 
H. S. H. the Prince of Teck, completed the royal 
semicircle, and immediately upon their arrival 
the concert commenced. The programme was 
as follows :— 

Overture—Der Freischutz, Weber. — Duct, 
with chorus—‘‘I waited for the Lord,” Mendels- 
sohn,’ Mme. Pauline Lucca and Mile. Chris- 
tine Nilsson.— Air—‘‘Vendu par ses fréres,” 
Mehul, M. Capoul.—Cavatina—‘‘Non piu mes- 
ta,’ Rossini, Mile. Scalchi.—Romance—“‘On re- 
vient toujours a ses premi¢res amours,” Nicolo, 
M. Faure.—Quartette Rigoletto, Verdi, Mes- 
dames Clara Louise Kellogg and Scalchi, Mes- 
sieurs Capoul and Santley.—Aragonaise, Auber, 
Madame Pauline Lucca.—Terzetto— ‘Pensa e 
guarda,” Meyerbeer, Messieurs Santley, Faure 
and Bagagiolo.— Recitative and air — ‘Judas 
Maccabeus,” Handel, Mile. Christine Nilsson. 
—Sanctus—Me se Solennelle, Gounod, M. Ca- 
poul, and Chorus.—Romanza — (L’Etoile du 
Nord), Meyerbeer, Signor Gardoni.—Aire— 
‘Ah fors @ lui,” Traviata, Verdi, Mlle. Clara 
Louise Kellogg.—Serenade, Mozart, Mr. Sant- 
ley.—Finale—Fidelio, Beethoven, Mlles. Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Christine Nilsson, Messieurs 
Gardoni, Capoul, Faure, Bagagiolo, and Cho- 
Tus. 

The performance concluded with ‘God Save 


She is slightly lame, an illness some years since |the making of good cheese. 
At her right the | good rennet the wrens must be picked when 


| tried at Cincinnati by his advice, and the omis- 





the Queen,” the first verse by Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, the second by Miss Nilsson, the third | 
by artists and chorus. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales then. 
stepped forward with congratulations, the one | 
t> the German prima donna, Madame Lucca, 


| young farmers especially were likely to learn 


used without any of those restrictions that tyr- 
anny has been wont to impose. The real se- 
cret of good cheese-making, however, is in the 
proper and intelligent preparation of the ren- 
net. Rennet, unskillfully prepared, is fatal in 
In order to have 


very young, just before they are ready to leave 
out, as their leaving out may spoil the article, 
which can not be perfect with anything left out 
thattends tocurdle. And it might be mentioned 
in this connection that this is a general princi- 
ple, applicable anywhere except to platforms. 
In these, a judicious leaving-out might secure 
early blossoms and plump fruit. The plan was 


sion of the ingredient of protection was work- 
ing admirably, and promised to rival the achieve- 
ment in 1844, when ‘‘Polk, Dallas and the Tar- 
iff” together carried Pennsylvania and defeated 
Henry Clay. 

When a sufficient number of young and ten- 
der wrens have been secured they should be 
stripped of fur to prevent a sudden fermenta- 
tion, mashed thoroughly, put in a tin-pan with 
a cover, sprinkled with salt, and partially coy- 
ered with warm water, pure from the spring. 
Spring water is best, because if anything springs 
in the cheese the sale will not be damaged if 
you can refer it directly to the water. When 
thus prepared put ina cool place to set, but care 
must be taken that it does not set too long, for 
hatching tends to make the cheese more active 
than the market will stand without protection, 
and at the present time with protection in abey- 
ance any considerable movement in cheese 
would be unhealthy, and might interfere with a 
resumption of specie payments. 

There were other kinds of presses. but, as 


their use and adopt ilem without any urging, he 
would not dilate. Indeed, he might say that 
Democratic presidential candidates rarely did 


warranted in every particular. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 


Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock. 


by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 


vassed for the production of first-class FURNITURE. 
Purchasers will find 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


FANS! FANS!! 


FROM AUCTION. 


uly6-3m 








LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
: a NN Ss 
IN BOSTON. 
OVER 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS! 


At the Lowest Prices. 


F. A, GREEN, 


521 Washington Street. 
junel5 6t 








PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june22 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


junel 
JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
ae Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proot Roofing 

in the market. 6m febl7 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c.. &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is wot surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4arIn order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack. 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without - 

mayll 3m 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S 


PIANOS 


TAKE THE HIGHEST RANK. 


[Translation.] 

I herewith testify that the instruments ot the firm 
of Hallet, Davis & Co., in Boston, excel in power, in 
poetical tone, in easy, very agreeable touch, and 
must be numbered amongst the most distinguished 
productions in this department. 








FRANZ BENDEL. 
Berlin, June, 1871. 
Franz Bendel is a pupil of Liszt, and one of the 
greatest of living pianists. He will perform at the 
World’s Peace Jubilee. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington Street. 
junes tf 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tfmay4 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos. 


with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


apr27 3m 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers | 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 


AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. | 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 


AY, JULY 20, 1872. 


MINERAL WATERS, 
GERMAN AND AMERICAN. ' 


Vichy, 
Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 
Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Geyser, 


Star, 
Columbian. 


For sale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quiney Hall, Boston, 
july6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
%<¢ ’ ‘ ~) 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
asa mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manutaeture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 





JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quanti tie 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &ce. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tf mayls 


VOSE & SONS’ 


% 4 ™~ r Ty, 
PIANO-FORTES 
—ARE THE— 

PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jas. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
may2s 3m 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 





—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & €0,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 


junes tf 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apr6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
a—~ These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 


Exact 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 





religious and agricultural papers all over the country, 


BUY 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
‘LOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs ;. new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREETS. a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
june29 st falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 


Ir Ex- 


The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 


perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 


Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
mayll 





A. M. McPHAIL & CQU., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 


smje2z9 
BPD SRNR PLT DOE EAE LEADER EAD eT 
CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


PROPRIETOR. 


mceh2 tf 
THE BEST 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


may25 eop 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


a7, 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


np NO 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. may4 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


qo aene* RICHARDSON & 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
“MOULTON €&€CO., 





CO, 


mayd-dm 





B EARD, 
2 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


MOULTON, R. P. GODDAR De 
E. F. MILLER. 19” 


A.W. BEARD, C.C 
febs H.C. BLUE, 


DREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. LooMtIs, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 


J. H. FREELAND, 








ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, ' 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERs. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


nay JOHN HAMILTON. 6m 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBEKS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A. S. YOUNG, 
H. 8S. Burpirr, mch2-6n Cc. C. Goss. 


\ THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 





Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 





extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has | 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 





and consumers at lowest rates. at our old established | are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 


Warerooms. | working of the law referred to above. 


PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


a 


of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 161), to the ee 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 


INSURANCE 


INSUKES 


| Dwelling Tlouses, 


Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 


nd per cent. on annual risks. } 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
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Bg This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen years ayo. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. MASss. ee, 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, — No 


stone. It is called by Pliny carbunculus (that 
is, a small coal of fire), and by Ovid and the 
poets pyropus, or that which has the color of 
tire—*'tlammas imitante pyropo.” With us the 
word carbuncele is littl used except to describe 
a ruby of considerable size. Pliny has evident- 
ly confounded the Indian ruby with the garnet, 
whichis found everywhere. Certain rubies, cut 
spherically, present in the middle of their red 
tint a white six-rayed star, which changes with = 
the position of the eye, and forms in the sun- 
light a beautiful spectacle. This effect is found 
also in the sapphire, a near relative of the ruby ; 
being, like that gem, composed of alumnia, and 
colored by iron. 

Next in rank to the ruby we place the emer- 
ald, of which Pliny says no gem has a color so 
agreeable. This stone, which comes to us from 
Peru and New Grenada, is very soft, hardly 
scratching rock-crystal. It is found in beauti- 
ful green crystals, imbedded in a kind of free- 
stone of a whitish color. Nero, who was near- 
sighted, used an emerald, hollowed on both 
sides, through which to look at the games in the 
amphitheaters. This was doubtless the first 


that, all of them for many years having died and | nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
gone to their political sepulchers within a very | goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our) 
early period of their infancy, but it might not! assortment of reliable and -ubstantial 
be well to advert to this more pointedly at this 
time, as some of the mourners were likely to CHAMBER SETS i _ wo. 18 Braser 3 
be present, though he did not count himself one | Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. ee Ordine Se, mays 27 Stale ae Kang 3 
of that crowd mch30 : a5 S yg DORNER TT LIL PREETI 
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At this point Mr. Greeley showed signs of} ———-——————— I HE Ne bie Sy gonna tn mee INSUR 
weariness, and stepped down from the little ros- “s SHIONS.” eS , 
trum of a stair on which he had been standing, FAS im | ————— Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 
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BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 
His movement was not at first comprehended, ! $20, 
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harlequin opal. the other to America’s representative, Miss 
The opal of the Roman Senator, Nonius, of | Kellogg. They then changed places, the Prince 
the size of a hazle-nut, which he selected from | Preceeding to pay his compliments to Miss 
among all his treasures as the companion of his | Kellogg, and the Princess to interchange kindly 
exile, was estimated at 20,000,000 sesterces, salutations with Madame Lucca. The Duke of 
which may be considered equivalent to about | Edinburgh meanwhile spoke with Miss Nilsson, 
800,000 dollars. This gem has appropriately | #94 Prince Arthur with Mlle. Schalchi; the 
been called “the Koh-i-noor of Rome.” party then withdrew and the brilliant scene was 
concluded.— Lady's letter (June 27) in Sat. 
i Eve. Gazette. 
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MISCELLANY. ued tot 
True FRIEeNDsHIP.— 
Let such pure hate still underprop 
Our love, that we may be 
Each other's conscience, 
And have our sympathy 
Mainly from thence. 
We'll one another treat like gods, 
And all the faith we have 
In virtue and in truth, bestow 
On either, and suspicion leave 
To gods below. 
— Thoreau. 


Tre Warcu oF Boon Istanp.—(By Mrs. 
Celia Thaxter. )— 

They crossed the lonely and lamenting sea; 

Its moaning seemed but singing. ‘Wilt thou 


He asked her, ‘“‘brave the loneliness with me ?” 

‘“‘What loneliness,” she said, “if thou art 
there ?” 

Afar and cold on the horizon’s rim 

the tall lighthouse, like a ghostly 
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sign ; 
They sighed not as the shore behind grew dim, 
A rose of joy they bore across the brine. 








(July 4) to Washington Chronicle. 
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